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THE TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


Some of the leading European nations are bent on extending 
their trade by grasping certain portions of the earth and perma- 
nently retaining them. England long ago lead in this policy, and 
France and Germany are now following. The latter countries in 
particular seem desirous of extending their sway in Africa and 
the East, chiefly, it is believed, to increase the number of out- 
lets for their manufactures and commerce. They are producing 
far beyond the wants of their own people. One of two courses, 
therefore, must be followed, either to restrict production, or to find 
new outlets for the excess. The acquisition of territory seems to 
be the most attractive policy, partly, we suppose, because a firmer 
grip is obtained on the people than there would be if commerce 
were wholly free and unrestricted. Great Britain, even while pro- 
fessing to be a lover of free trade, does not carry this principle to 
the extent of cultivating freedom in the exercise of political rights. 
She never misses an opportunity to add to her colonies. One island 
after another, beside sections of Africa and of Asia, have been 
added to the British Empire, and then after the political rope has 
been securely thrown around the inhabitants, Great Britain has calmly 
proclaimed the doctrine of free trade to them. But, as before re- 
marked, she has always preferred to have free trade prefaced by the 
capture of political rights whenever such a thing was possible. By 
doing so it was easy to proclaim the doctrine of free trade, while 
always securing a market for her own people. In other words, by 


thus first subjecting the people to British rule, it was an easy 
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matter to control their trade, whatever might be the general prin- 
ciples announced on which it might be conducted. The great ad- 
vantage of thus having or owning a people in order to secure their 
trade is so great, that we do not wonder why European nations 
that are 'solicitous to extend their trade should be desirous of 
seizing on the weaker portions of the inhabited earth. We have 
no doubt that the vast Continent of Africa will long before the 
close of the present century be parcelled out among France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, and other European nations. Russia is making 
a steady inroad on Asia, and the remainder is likely to pass sooner 
or later under the sway of the nations already mentioned. The 
prime object of getting control of these countries is to make sure 
of their trade. 

As for South America, we are not so sure that the people living 
there will escape the attention of European nations. When the 
United States was engaged in civil war, France invaded Mexico, 
and unwillingly abandoned the country. That is a rich land on 
which England and other foreign countries have cast a jealous eye. 
In this contest it may be that American people have no interest. 
Nothing, however, is lost by watching the designs of foreign nations 
on the Western Continent. If we are to have nothing to say with 
respect to their invasion of Africa and Asia, we should say some- 
thing if they ever cross the sea as we did when France invaded 
Mexico. 

If one compares the map of the world twenty-five years ago 
with the map of to-day the progress made by England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia and Italy in acquiring territory is very noteworthy. 
New boundary lines have been established everywhere. The Sick 
Man of Turkey is dying, and as we all know, Russia and England 
have been eagerly waiting to seize on the inheritance. Russia be- 
came so eager a few years ago that she could wait no longer, and 
engaged in a war, the result of which was the slicing off of a pretty 
good portion in Asia; and if in the dismembering of Turkey in 
Europe, Russia was unable to acquire as strong a grip as she desired, 
nevertheless she went far toward weakening Turkish rule in that 
quarter. In any event, the end of Turkish rule in Europe is not 
far off. France has long been cultivating Northern Africa, and with 
some degree of success. Doubtless she will push her conquests 
more rapidly in future in that direction as well as in Asia. Ger- 
many has awakened to the possibilities of the time, and is quite 
active in Africa. German intelligence and energy, which are so 
noteworthy in our generation, are likely to bring forth abundant 
fruits in that quarter, and right speedily. These conquests are 
mainly in the interest of trade. The home market everywhere is 
too narrow and confined, hence foreign markets are sought. But 
right here the question may be asked, if trade be a gain to both 
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parties, why should European nations be so eager to extend it? Is 
not there a little deeper side to this matter? It is true there must 
be a gain to both parties in an exchange, otherwise it would not 
take place. But may not the gain be very much larger to one 
party than to the other, and is this not the cardinal fact which 
leads European nations to extend. their manufactures and commerce? 
This fact we think is clearly borne out by the long experience of 
the world. Nations wish to widen the trade area, because they be- 
lieve that by so doing they will gain richly at home. In all these 
colonial conquests the fact is unquestionable, that the conquering 
nation has more thought of enriching its own people than of en- 
riching the people conquered. It has not in view an equal gain; 
while the people annexed or conquered may gain temporarily, and 
in some respects permanently, the greatest advantage in all these 
cases is to the conquerer. For example, the conquest of India has 
been followed by an enormous trade with Great Britain. India has 
gained much by contact with English civilization, but commercially 
has gained far less than Great Britain ; and the British trader is likely 
to complete the ruin of the people of India. Certainly the inhabi- 
tants of India are far poorer than they were before the conquest. 
The taxes are enormous, discontent is great, and the country is 
skinned for the benefit of the British trader, and the same holds 
true in a greater or less degree with almost every English depend- 
ency. 

There is no disputing these facts. Colonial trade is, in the long 
run, an unfair trade. The gain on the one side is greater than 
the gain on the other. If some portions of the world are better 
civilized from a closer union with other people, in other regards they 
are impoverished. Whether they are or not, the extension of colonies 
is going on at a rapid rate of progress, the meaning of which is 
the extension of the world’s trade. 

We need not be very much concerned in this country concern- 
ing the extension of our trade. We have an enormous market at 
home with which we ought to be satisfied. The course for us to 
pursue is to make good things, sell them at a reasonable figure, 
and maintain our trade against all invaders. It is true that we 
may very properly extend our trade to Mexico and South America, 
for this is in the natural line of development, but as to cultivating 
markets very far away, we have quite enough to do to feed and 
clothe the rapidly increasing millions in our own country. In times 
of depression, like the present, we often hear about the necessity 
of having a foreign trade, but depression does not always exist, and 
the necessity for such trade in order to work off our surplus prod- 
ucts exists only at considerable intervals. We should never forget 
that the great bulk of our trade is with our own people at home. 
Our internal commerce, as we have elsewhere shown, is of vastly 
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more consequence than our foreign commerce. Let us_ not, there- 
fore, trouble ourselves concerning foreign markets. Let us seek to 
develop our own markets, and supply the people at reasonable 
prices. To satisfy their manifold wants and add to the National 
and individual welfare in all wise ways, these ends are quite enough 
to absorb the energv and ambition of every rational citizen. 


CUTTING RAILROAD RATES. 


Several of the New York and Western railroad companies are en- 
joying the luxury of a war in rates. It was begun between the New 
York Central and the West Shore Companies. The latter, in order 
to attract business, reduced rates for transporting passengers, and 
the New York Central, determining to maintain its long-occupied 
ground, followed the reduction sharply. The field of controversy has 
spread, and whether the contest is long continued or not, the loss 
will be great. 

The real cause, however, of this war lies deeper. There are many 
who believe that free and unrestricted competition is a cure for all 
the ills of business. If the rates for transporting passengers and 
freight are too high, and profits great, the believers in the omnipo- 
tence of competition say that new railroads will be built through 
the natural cupidity of capital to share in the gains, and that by 
thus extending the means of communication the evil of high rates 
will cease. This is a very convenient and easy theory, and doubt- 
less a great number of cases may be cited to prove its truth. But 
not only is the theory imperfect, in some cases it is grievously so, 
and the adoption of it as a remedy frequently works an injury of an 
irreparable nature. 

When the several trunk lines between New York and the West 
formed a pool, what was the motive which led them into this ar- 
rangement? Merely this, that under free and unrestricted competi- 
tion they made war on each other, and all were thereby injured. 
These injuries appeared in impaired dividends, and in depleted 
transportation facilities. They wisely concluded, therefore, that in- 
stead of competing, it was better to agree on certain rates, not too 
high or too low, and to maintain them. This was in the interest 
of shipper as well as transporter, for, as we have shown again and 
again, in a war of rates the shipper as well as the transporter is 


often injured. What the shipper desires more than anything else is 


a certain rate rather than a low one. Of course, the ideal rate is 
one that is both fair and certain, but of the two evils from which 
shippers have suffered, the uncertainty in rates has been a much 
greater evil than that of excessive rates for transportation. Hence, 
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‘in forming the pool both have been benefited, the [shipper as well 


as the transporter. The railroad companies can manage their busi- 
ness with greater security, forecast their profits more accurately, and 
better regulate their outlay, while the shipper can make his con- 
tracts for the purchase and delivery of grain with a full knowledge 
of all the conditions attending the transaction. He knows now that 
there is no danger of having his profits swept away by reason of 
the sudden advance of rates as has happened again and again 
when transportation companies were sharply competing with one an- 
other, and altogether free to conduct their business through their 
whims and caprices. 

It is, no doubt, true that the formation of this pool has led to 
the construction of several new railroads between the East and the 
West, notably the West Shore and the Nickel Plate, and the exten- 
sion of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. But there were 
quite enough railroads before to transact all the business without 
the construction of new ones. These new companies, not under- 
standing, or ignoring, the former history of the railroads existing, 
invaded their domain. A vast amount of capital has been expended 
in this manner, running into the hundreds of millions. Now who 
is to gain by these fresh railroad creations? The shipper was well 
served before, and there is not the slightest probability that he 
will be served any better from this increase of transportation facilities. 
Those who invested their capital in these enterprises are not likely 
to get very quick or good returns, for there is not business enough 
to warrant good dividends. The old lines are not to be benefited, 
for to some degree surely their business wili be impaired. There 
is not enough business for all. This fact is certain. The conclusion, 
therefore, inevitably follows, that some classes of investors in these 
new enterprises are to be heavy losers. 

It is a very pertinent question whether the State ought not to 
interfere in such cases to prevent the wasteful expenditure of so much 
capital. Of course the objection is readily made, “ Let each man 
look out for himself. If he be foolish enough to invest his money 
in railroad enterprises that are not likely to pay, his folly is his 
own, let him suffer.” But this is only one side of a very important 
matter. Another side is this, those who have already invested their 


money would gladly prevent the construction of rival railroads if © 


they had the power. But they are powerless. Not only may rail- 
roads be paralleled, but any number of railroads may exist along 
side of one another. It is said in defence of the action of the pro- 
jectors of the West Shore Railroad that Mr. Vanderbilt managed 
the New York Central unwisely, charging too high rates, and ren- 
dering a poor service; therefore, as a grand patriotic scheme, the 
West Shore was conceived and built. 

What, then, ought to have been done? If Mr. Vanderbilt was 
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not running his road with a due regard for the interest of the 
public, the legislature of New York should have interfered, or the 
executive of that State, and he should have been compelled to serve 
the public more efficiently. In many States the railroad commis- 
sioners are active and efficient in looking after the interest of the 
public as well as the owners of railroad properties. They make 
needful regulations for the running of trains, for the dispatch of busi- 
ness, and for the greater security of life and property. Their powers 
are very varied in the different States, but in all of them they have 
served a useful purpose, and surely if such officers existed in New 
York State they could have served a useful purpose there. They 
could have been empowered to put proper restrictions about the 
New York Central, such as would have been helpful to the public. 
This should have been done, and the construction of a road like the 
West Shore prevented. 

We are inclined to go further still in this matter. We are in- 
clined to think that if the National Government appointed railroad 
commissioners who should have certain authority over roads and 
their measures, pertaining to the welfare and the security of persons 
and property, the public would be benefited, Among other powers 
should be that of enabling them to prevent the construction of 
parallel lines. If persons complained of the rates charged, they 
should heed these complaints and administer immediate and ade- 
quate relief, not by authorizing a rival railroad to be built, but by 
the very much quicker method of reducing the rates on freight 
and passengers. The opinion is rapidly growing. There are many 
very thoughtful railroad men who think the time has come for the 
Government to interfere, and that it is its duty to do so to pre- 
vent the destruction of property by the construction of parallel lines. 

In these modern times the functions of every government are 
enlarging. Even Great Britain, which is such a profound believer 
in the doctrine of self-independence and self-development, is under- 
taking to do more and more every year. Some of the up- 
holders of governments are called socialists, simply because they 
are believers in the extension of the powers of the Government and 
nothing more. The tendency among us is in the same direction. But 
with respect to the management and care of railroads we seem to be 
making progress very slowly. We are still inclined to treat these very 
much like private concerns and keep our hands off. Nevertheless 
the need of having fixed rates of freight and passenger service, and 
the prevention of the building of rival lines, is becoming greater 
every day. If the State did these things, good results would prob- 
ably follow, Not a perfect result, for in all governments imperfec- 
tion must exist. Yet we cannot help believing that the public would 
be the gainers were this done. To try the experiment would cost 
nothing and might yield a great gain. 

















VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION, 




























VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION. 


One pleasant feature connected with the business transacted at | 
exchanges is the settlement of disputes by arbitration. Committees | 
exist in many of these institutions, whose business is to settle dis- 
putes arising among members. If appeals were always made to the 
courts their business would be enormously increased. These appeals 
are now quickly heard and determined. We do not suppose that 
the judgments rendered are always the most intelligent, but, on the 
whole, probably better justice is obtained, and certainly at a much 
cheaper rate than would be through an appeal to the long-estab- 
lished legal tribunals. How slow and expensive they are every oné 
knows. It may be added, too, that the decisions of the courts are 
not always satisfactory—certainly not to both sides. 

The Court of Arbitration of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has existed for a considerable period. A great many cases 
have been tried before it, and, on the whole, a very large degree of 
success has attended the experiment. This court differs somewhat 
from the arbitration committees of the exchanges. It was estab- 
lished by Act of the Legislature in 1875, and invested with all the 
powers of the Supreme Court of New York. It does not differ 
materially, however, from the Equity Court of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, except that the rules for its workings are more 
carefully prepared. It is to be hoped that this mode of settling 
disputes will grow in public favor. First, because all the legal tri- 
bunals are over-burdened with other business, and their proceedings 
are dilatory and expensive. Again, the proceedings before the arbi- 
tration committees are swift, fair, and less costly. The lawyers, too, 
occupy a less prominent sphere in these arbitration proceedings, 
which is a great gain. Needful as this class of persons are to a 
community, in many ways, after all they are less needful than 
many persons imagine. There are thousands of disputes which 
could be easily settled without their presence. They mystify, rather 
| than clarify, proceedings. In these arbitration cases the parties ap- 
pear, state their case, the witnesses are speedily examined, the truth 
is ascertained, and an intelligent judgment is rendered. What more 
is required? The sooner the great merits of these tribunals are 
recognized the better for society. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS AS TAXPAYERS. 


The people of this country have just indulged in the pleasure 
of voting. One large class, however, remained away, either cooking, 
gossiping, or engaged in other ways. The day of female suffrage is 
not yet, and for aught that we can see, is as far off as ever. In 
truth, the agitation on that subject, which was begun many years 
ago, has in a large degree died away, nor is it likely to be soon re- 
vived. 

There is one aspect of the question, however, which does not 
fade out of sight. There are a great many women in this country 
holding property and paying taxes thereon who have no voice nor 
influence with respect to the use of the money thus paid. In our 
large cities, this is particularly noticeable. Heavy taxes are levied 
on them as on others, and yet they are silent concerning muni- 
cipal expenditure. Now, it is unquestionably true that a very large 
class in the cities who pay no taxes and have no property are in- 
terested in making expenditures as large as possible in order to 
obtain the largest supply of work. Thus two classes are diametric- 
ally opposed to each other. The taxpayer who is in favor of public 
economy, and the tax receiver who is in favor of the largest public 
expenditure. 

In the last number of the Westminster Review there is a short 
and readable article entitled, ‘Women Ratepayers’ Right to Vote.” 
The writer, among other things, says: “There is a great injustice in 
the regulation by which she is excused none of the rates or taxes 
for: which women are liable, and yet is shut out from the privilege 
of self-government, the right of being consulted concerning the ex- 
penditure of the public money which she has provided, and of 
voting for or against laws which affect her life or property.” 

General as the opposition is to permitting women to exercise 
the right of suffrage, the wrong done to them by thus depriving 
them of any right or power to determine what disposition shall be 
made of the money drawn from them by way of taxation weighs 
heavily on thoughtful minds. Is it not possible to give them the 
right to act through another if it be unwise for them to act di- 
rectly themselves? Surely if their resources are to be drawn away 
from them for public uses, they ought in some way to act with re- 
spect to its disposition. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The amount and description of United States bonds deposited 
for bank note circulation were as follows, at the dates mentioned - 














October 11. November 8. November 15. Novewber, 22. 

Currency,’6s. $3,469,000. $ 3,509,000 .. $3,519,000 .. $3,519,000 
Coin, 442s... 49,005,950 .. 49,900,450 .. 49,993,759 .. 50,131,250 
SS. eines 116,983,450 .. 117,175,950 .. 117,175,950 . 117,208,450 

©. Bawdn 158,610,100 .. 152,502,300 .. 150,618,500 .. 149,789,500 

$ 328,668,500 .. $323,087,700 $ 321,307,200 .. $ 320,648,200 


Between October 11 and November 1 15 a call for $10,000,000 of 
the threes matured November 1. Calls of that kind are likely to be 
much less frequent than heretofore. 

The Currency Bureau report that there has been, during the past 
year, a net increase of $15,000,000 in the aggregate capital of the 
National banks. It may happen that both their aggregate capital 
and number will continue to increase hereafter, even if their circu- 
lation largely diminishes. Under the present laws all the existing 
banks could legally remain in operation if their aggregate deposit of 
bonds for circulation should fall two-thirds below what they now are. 

The internal revenue, which was $ 144,553,344 during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1883, fell to $121,590,039 during the fiscal 
_year ending June 30, 1884, as a consequence of the total repeal of 
certain taxes, and of the reduction of the tobacco taxes. The Rev- 
enue Bureau estimates the amount during the current fiscal year 
at $115,000,000, although it is now somewhat swollen by extra re- 
ceipts from the taxes on whiskey. The tariff revenue was $ 195,- 
067,489 during the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1884. During 
the three depressed years ending June 30, 1879, when the rates of 
duty were about the same as they now are, although higher, rather 
than lower, the annual average of the tariff revenue was $132,892,- 
407, and is very likely to fall to that figure again, if the present 
depression continues as long and becomes as intensified as the ma- 
jority of persons believe that it will. It is true that our popula- 
tion is larger than it was in 1877-8-9, but there has been, since 
that time, a development of our mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries which tends to restrict imports, and the increased capacity of 
the country to produce wheat for export is partly, if not wholly, 
offset by the extraordinary fall in its price. If the tariff revenue 
really does fall to $132,892,407, Congress, instead of having a sur- 
plus to dispose of, may have to cast about for new methods of 
recruiting the revenues or reducing expenses. Clearly, the wise thing 
to do for the present is to hold on to all our resources, until we 
can see how protracted and searching the current Commneseias de- 
pression is to be. 
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The Director of the Mint estimates the consumption of gold in 
the arts in this country during the calendar year 1884 at fourteen 
and a-half million dollars, or, after making allowance for old jewelry 
reworked, at thirteen million dollars of new gold. He estimates the 
aggregate annual consumption in the United States, Great Britain, 
France and India at fifty-three millions, out of the total estimated 
production in the world of ninety-four millions of gold. 


At the close of business on the thirty-first of October, the avail- 
able cash balance in the United States Treasury was $ 149,042,301, 
of which $10,000,000 was required to meet the bond-call maturing 
the next day. With that deduction, the balance was only $85,077 
in excess of the forty per cent. reserve, which it is the rule of the 
Treasury department to keep on hand for the redemption of the 
greenback:s. 

The reduction of the net public debt during October was $ 8,307,- 
192, which makes the reduction for the first four months of the 
current fiscal year $32,890,377. At that rate the reduction for the 
year would be $98,671,131, but there can hardly fail to be a con- 
siderable falling off in both the customs and internal revenue be- 
fore the year is out. In addition, it may be expected that the 
pensions expenditures will be increased by new legislation during 
this winter’s session of Congress. The money drawn from the 
Treasury for pensions during October was $1,962,370. During No- 
vember and December it is expected to aggregate $ 15,000,000. 


A city contemporary (the Lvening Post of November 10), after 
lamenting that “the prices of nearly all commodities are still on 
the decline, not only in this country, but in Europe,” proceeds to 
notice, as “one favorable feature,’ the arrival on that day of some 
gold from France. There are certainly two sides to the question 
whether further importations of gold from Europe under the actual 
circumstances constitute a “favorable feature’ of the situation. We 
cannot drain away gold from Europe without still further lowering 
prices in the market to which the principal bulk of our exports 
are and must be sent. A gold famine in Europe means ruinous 
prices for our cotton, cereals, provisions, petroleum, &c., and it 
means, also, such reduced prices of the manufactures of Europe as 
will send them here to be sold for whatever they will bring, thus 
subjecting our home industries to a destructive competition. 
There is really no probability that we can permanently retain the 
gold that is coming this way across the Atlantic. It will more 
likely be forced back by such defensive measures of the great Euro- 
pean moneyed institutions, as the recent rapid raising of the rate of 
interest by the Bank of England from two to five per cent. In a 
struggle for gold between America and Europe there are blows to 
be received, as well as blows to give. 
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The Post Office department estimates its deficiency for the cur- 
rent fiscal year at $4,825,539, to be supplied by an appropriation 
from the United States Treasury. 

We have had many reports from Wail Street during the past 
month, of large London purchases of American railroad stocks, but 
we suspect that they have been, in most instances, nothing more 
than London speculative dealings in such stocks on margins. The 
English financial journals give that account of the matter. The Lon- 
don Economist, of November 15, says, in respect to such stocks, 
that “investors hold aloof,” and under recent developments it is not 
wonderful that they do. American first mortgage railroad bonds 
maintain a good position in London, but it is altogether clear that 
American railroad stocks are not now in favor there. 

During the four months ending October 31, our imports of gold 
were $8,948,777, while the exports were only $604,608. 

A city contemporary reports an interview with a European mer- 
cantile firm long established in Mexico, in which the opinion was 
expressed that American manufactures would not supersede Eu- 
ropean manufactures in that country. Among other things they said: 
“We can make goods cheaper than you can. We have got to do tt.” 

It is certainly true that nations generally find some way of doing 
what necessity compels them to do, and densely populated countries 
like England and Belgium, which must export the products of their 
mines and mills in order to supplement their home supplies of 
food, will be found hard competitors in neutral markets. They 
must sell, even if in order to do so wages must be forced down 
close to the starvation line, and the profits of capital close down 
to the vanishing point. Contending in the markets of the world 
with such competitors has nothing inviting about it, and no neces- 
sity for it can be said to have arisen so long as our manufactur- 
ers do not supply the home markets, as is conclusively shown by 
the fact that the flood of European goods entering our ports in 
spite of tariff duties shows as yet little or no abatement. 

The months of July, August and September, 1884, show a falling 
off, as compared with the same months of last year, from thirty 
to twenty-eight millions of dollars, or six and two-thirds per cent., 
in the exports of Canada, and from twenty-six to twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, or four per cent., in the imports. As general prices 
have fallen, between the periods compared, very much more than 
the money valuations of Canadian exports and imports, there must 
have been a decided increase in the quantities of both. 

The Canadian Minister of Agriculture and Railways estimates the 
total cost from the Atlantic to the Pacific of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway system at $ 100,000,000, toward which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has contributed subsidies of 25,000,000 acres of land and 
$ 28,000,000 in cash. 
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According to statements made in London by the officials of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the section across the Rocky Mountains 
will cost $4,000,000 less than the estimates, and the completion of 
a continuous railway line from Montreal to the Pacific Ocean will! be 
reached in September, 1885. 

The London Economist says that, while it is generally known that 
the Dutch are, next to the English, the greatest holders of Ameri- 
can railway shares and bonds, the actual extent of their holdings is 
far beyond .ordinary estimates. Going into particulars, it states that 
the European ownership of the issues of the Denver and Rio Grande, 
Illinois Central and the Louisville and Nashville, is chiefly in Hol- 
land, which is also “heavily interested” in the Missouri Pacific and 
the Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia, with which two last- 
named roads England has scarcely meddled at all. It adds that 
“Frankfort is a small edition of Amsterdam” in its speculations in 
all the roads referred to. Without saying so in so many words, 
the Lconomist intends to compliment British investors upon their 
superior sagacity in avoiding operations in which the Dutch and 
Germans are likely to be heavy losers. But in the matter of buy- 
ing United States bonds during and after the civil war, it was the 
investors on the Continent of Europe who showed more sagacity, 
in the sense of making more money, than the English did. It is 
probable enough that British capitalists still feel a little sore at 
the mistake which they then made, and now find some relief in 
pointing to the Josses of Amsterdam and Frankfort in such railroads 
as the Denver and Rio Grande. 

British official statements make the total number of Irish emi- 
grants to all parts of the world 56,951 during the first nine months 
of 1884, whereas it was 87,821 during the first nine months of 
1883. The falling off is large, but the immigration is still in excess 
of the natural increase of the Irish population, which does not ex- 
ceed 40,000 per annum. 

When the Reciprocity Treaty with Mexico was ratified last spring 
by the Senate, it was understood that as an equivalent for admit- 
ting certain Mexican raw products, notably sugar, into this country, 
our manufacturers were to have certain preferences in Mexico in 
the repeal or reduction of duties. It may be that that under- 
derstanding of the case was, and is, the correct one, but statements 
of more or less authority are made, that Mexico reserves the right 
to give to other nations the same privileges it gives to us. 

The American Consul at Bristol (Eng.) reports that while there is 
some agitation in England in favor of reviving the issue of £1 
notes, “the plan is assailed by many and ingenious arguments, 
and is unlikely to be adopted for a long time to come.” His view 
of the improbability of any immediate action on the subject is 
confirmed by information from other sources. The only argument 
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in favor of action which he seems to have heard, are the worn 
and unsatisfactory condition of the British sovereigns and half sov- 
ereigns, and the belief that the lack of small circulating notes cre- 
ates a multiplication of small checks, which throw upon bankers a 
‘great amount of labor, for which they get a very inadequate com- 
pensation. 

An English statistician, Mr. Giffen. finds that the fall in the 
price of sugar between 1861 and 1882 was only about the same as 
the fall in the price of wheat and cotton, and much less than the 
fall in wood, timber and rice; and that the price of sugar, even 
in the present year (1884), is not more depressed than that of 
wheat. 

The export of the wheat crop of 1884 in Manitoba, which was 
expected to be 8,000,000 bushels, is not now estimated at more than 
3,000,000. The harvest was injured by rains, and some of the wheat, 
which was sown too late, was frost-bitten. In the Argentine Con- 
federation this year’s wheat export is expected to be 6,000,000 
bushels. It is only a few years since it furnished a considerable 
market for flour from the United States. It has 800,000 square 
miles of fertile pampas on which wheat can be grown, and only 
lacks population to be able to supply the present demand of all 
the wheat-buying countries. European immigration into the Con- 
federation is very large, and it is nearer to Europe than either India, 
Australia, or our Pacific States. 

It was not until 1880 that the Argentine Confederation established 
a mint and coinage of its own. The basis of its new money is bi- 
metallic, there being a dollar, or Zeso, of both metals. The silver 
dollar contains the same quantity of silver as a French five-franc 
piece, and both the silver and gold dollars are nine-tenths fine, 
which is the French standard of fineness, and the same which has 
existed in the United States since 1837, The Argentine law of 1880 
provided that as soon as the gold coinage reached $8,000,000, and 
the silver coinage $4,000,000, which they did about a year ago, no 
foreign coins should be a legal tender. The banks are allowed to 
issue circulating notes of as small a denomination as one dollar. 
The Government reserved the right of issuing a paper fractional 
currency of denominations below one dollar, to the amount of 
$8,000,000, and it exercises this right through a contract with the 
National bank. The actual circulation of coin must be exceedingly 
limited under these conditions. 

Upon the recommendation—which is in the nature of an order— 
of the French Ministry, the French colonies of Gaudaloupe, Gaboon 
and Cochin-China (now including more or less of Tonquin) have 
imposed duties upon imports from foreign countries higher than 
upon imports from France. The policy of protection established in 
that country by the first Napoleon, instead of yielding in any de- 
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gree to the doctrines of free trade, seems to be more closely ad- 
hered to than ever before. 

Greece has arranged with a Berlin company to negotiate a loan, 
a portion of which is to be used in paying off a debt to certain 
Greek banks, to which the privilege had been granted, until the 
debt was paid, of issuing irredeemable legal-tender notes. At present 
these notes, issued in excess, and somewhat depreciated, constitute 
the currency of the country, and the intention of the Greek Gov- 
ernment is to restore the coin standard. The English financial 
journals understand that the new money is to be kept at the gold 
standard, although it may consist in part of silver coins, kept at 
that standard by limitation of quantity. How much metal of any 
kind will be employed in the Greek circulation will depend upon 
the amount and denominations of the paper money to be still 
used. The recent Italian resumption of specie payments was ac- 
companied by the continued circulation of $1 and $2 notes. 


INTEREST ON COUNTRY DEPOSITS. 


The banks of New York for a considerable time have been mak- 
ing efforts to reduce the payment of interest on country balances. 
They have been trying to unite in a movement to this end. Va- 
rious meetings have been held, but nothing effective has been ac- 
complished. The belief has prevailed that it was necessary to act 
in harmony in order to act effectively. Most of the banks were 
willing to unite in reducing interest, but several strenuously refused, 
and their refusal has been regarded as fatal to the movement. 

This is a very old subject. One reason for declining to unite is 
the fear that the agreement, if made, might be broken. The expe- 
rience in endeavoring to maintain rates among the members of the 
New York railroad pool is well known. The banks are far more 
numerous than the railroads, and it would be a much easier matter 
for them to overthrow or nullify any agreement that might be made 
than the railroads. Not that any bank is likely to violate an agree- 
ment into which it deliberately entered, but, if its interest was to 
be promoted by changing the rate, it is highly probable that some 
way would be found to do so, possibly by withdrawing from the 
agreement. However desirable it may be to reduce interest on de- 
posits it is questionable whether the banks would not be less free 
from criticism by acting independently in this matter. It is true 
that unity of action is very desirable, in some regards, in order to 
sustain themselves against dangers which occasionally threaten them, 
but in paying interest on deposits they may very wisely act alone. 
The country does not look with a great deal of favor on business 
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unions, and while these are very desirable under certain circum- 
stances, and should be made, yet it is clear that they should not 
be made unless there be a real need for them. In this matter each 
bank is quite competent to decide for itself. The community will 
lose nothing by independent action among them. 


MEXICO AS A GRAIN PRODUCING COUNTRY. 


The story has been recently started that a syndicate of capitalists 
has been formed for the purpose of producing grain, sugar, tobacco 
and other products in Mexico, and exporting them to other coun- 
tries, especially to the United States. It is asserted that they will 
employ vast bodies of coolies, who will work at low wages, and the 
projectors can thereby produce at a very low cost. In other words, 
it is asserted that a kind of China can be made of Mexico, and 
sugar and other products be raised and sold at prices that will defy 
competition. Of course the climate of Mexico is favorable for the 
experiment, and capital can be easily obtained for any enterprise 
that promises to pay a fair dividend. 

In 1881 Mexico produced 5,400,000 tons of corn, and the syndi- 
cate expect that at least three times this quantity will be produced. 
By constructing the proper transportation facilities this can be 
transported to the sea-board, whence it can be readily sent to 
Europe or the United States. There is no evidence that the West 
and other sections of our councry are at all frightened by the de- 
signs of this syndicate, but it would not be surprising if with the 
present vast abundance of unemployed capital sooner or later some 
enterprise of the kind were not attempted in Mexico. The richness 
of the soil, the healthfulness of the climate, and many other physi- 
cal conditions are tempting to capitalists; on the other hand, the 
unsettled state of the Government and the high rate of taxation, 
will repel many from investing in that quarter. But capital must 
do something. It cannot always remain unemployed. To remain in 
this condition long is to be of no account. Unless employed in 
reproduction a man with capital is no better off than the man not 
having a cent. Therefore, if ways cannot be found for getting 
speedy returns, capital will assume risks of some kind. On the 
whole, perhaps the risks by investing in Mexico are no greater 
than many which are run elsewhere. English capital put into South 
America during the last twenty-five years has run as many risks as 
if it had been put into Mexico. We would not be surprised, there- 
fore, if something eventually grow out of this scheme. The experi- 
ment will be watched with a great deal of interest. 
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THE ISSUE OF LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 


Two days after the banks and the Government suspended specie 
payments, a bill was introduced into the lower House of Congress 
providing for the issue of demand Treasury notes, and declaring 
them to be a legal tender in payment of debts. The bill, though, 
was more than forty-eight hours old when introduced. Ever since 
the presentation of the Secretary’s annual report, a Sub-Committee 
of Ways and Means had been preparing a bill to create the National 
bank system recommended by Mr. Chase. But, while thus engaged, 
the committee concluded “that it would not be passed and made 
available quick enough to meet the crisis then pressing upon 
the Government for money to sustain the army and navy.” Mr. 
Spaulding, one of the members drafted a legal-tender Treasury 
note section, “hoping, at first, that it might be made available 
by issuing legal-tender notes direct from the Treasury, while the 
bank bill was put in operation throughout the country.” This sec- 
tion of the bill read: “For temporary purposes, and until the cir- 
culating notes authorized by this Act shall be issued and put ‘in 
circulation by corporations and associations, to the aggregate amount 
of $100,000,000, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to issue $50,000,000 of Treasury notes on the faith of 
the United States, payable on demand, without specifying any place 
of payment, and of such denominations as he may deem expedient, 
not less than $5 each, which shall be receivable for all debts and 
demands due to the United States, and for all salaries, dues, debts 
and demands owing by the United States to individuals, corpora- 
tions and associations within the United States; and such Treas- 
ury notes shall also be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public or private, within the United States, and shall be exchanged 
at any time at their par value the same as coin, at the Treasury 
of the United States and the offices of Assistant Treasurers in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, for any of the 
coupon or registered bonds which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
now, or may hereafter be, authorized to issue; and such Treasury 
notes may be re-issued from time to time as the exigencies of the 
public service may require.” * 

The foregoing section was eliminated from the bank bill and in- 
troduced into the House as a separate bill on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, and referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

* The latter portion of the section related to signing the notes, and re-enacted the law of 


December 23d, 1857, authorizing the issue of Treasury notes so far as it did not conflict with 
the foregoing enactment. 
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The committee consisted of nine members. Beside the chair- 
man were Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont; John S. Phelps, of 
Missouri; Elbridge G. Spaulding, of New York; Valentine B. Hor- 
ton, of Ohio; Erastus Corning, of New York; Samuel Hooper, of 
Massachusetts; Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, and John S. N. 
Stratton, of New Jersey. In selecting the members the speaker 
evinced a clear realization of the greatness of their duties. 

During the war of 1812, when the public credit had become im- 
paired, a bill authorizing the issue of legal-tender notes was intro- 
duced into Congress,. but promptly rejected. Mr. Dallas, who was 
then at the head of the Treasury department, wrote to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, “that the extremity of that day cannot 
be anticipated when any honest and enlightened statesman will 
again venture upon the desperate expedient of a tender law.” The 
dreadful effects of issuing legal tender paper money during the 
Revolution were vividly realized by him; nor had they in truth, 
even in his time, entirely passed away. In 1839 Erskine Hazard, 
editor of the Unzted States Register, urged in his paper and in let- 
ters to members of Congress the issue by the Government of legal- 
tender notes to the States in proportion to their representation, 
which were to be applied to State purposes. They were to be de- 
posited by each State in its banks as a basis for bank circulation 
in place of gold. But the country was to be spared many years 
from the use of this expedient. 

As soon as Mr. Spaulding’s bill was printed “it was taken up in 
the Committee of Ways and Means and duly considered. Mr. 
Hooper took active ground in favor of the bill. Mr. Stevens, at 
first, had some doubts about its constitutionality, but very soon 
decided to support the measure. Mr. Morrill, Mr. Horton and 
Mr. Corning actively opposed the bill in the committee and in the 
House. Mr. Maynard and Mr. Stratton took no active part in the 
discussions while the bill was under consideration in the commit- 
tee. It is believed, however, that Mr. Maynard was favorable to 
the bill from the start, while Mr. Stratton was very much in doubt 
what course he would take in relation to it, either in committee or 
in giving his vote in the House. Mr. Phelps was absent, and took 
no part while the bill was under discussion in the committee. The 
committee, therefore, were quite equally divided over the measure.” 

One of the questions which troubled the committee was a consti- 
tutional one. The attorney-general, Edward Bates, was asked for 
his opinion, and, though declining to give it, wrote an unofficial 
note, in which he maintained that “the Constitution contains no di- 
rect verbal prohibition, and I think it contains no inferential or ar- 
gumentative prohibition that can be fairly drawn from its expressed 
terms. The first article of the Constitution, section eight, grants 
to Congress specifically a great mass of power. Section nine con- 
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tains divers limitations upon Congress, upon the United States, and 
upon individuals; and section ten contains restrictions upon the 
several States. This last section is the only one that treats on ten- 
der. ‘No State shall make anything but gold and silver coin ten- 
der in payment of debts.’ This applies to a State only, and not to 
the nation; and thus it has always been understood with regard to 
the next preceding clause in the same section, ‘No State shall 
emit bills of credit.’ The prohibition to emit bills of credit is quite 
as strong as the prohibition to make anything but gold and silver 
coin a legal tender; yet, nobody doubts—Congress does not doubt 
its power to issue bills of credit. Treasury notes are bills of credit, 
and I think the one is just as much prohibited as the other— 
neither is forbidden to Congress.” 

When the committee first voted on reporting the bill they were 
evenly divided, but Mr. Stratton finally consented to vote in favor of 
the measure so that it might be reported to the House. In this 
way the bill passed through the Committee of Ways and Means. 
No essential alteration had been made therein, except to increase 
the amount of notes to $ 100,000,000. 

After the bill was introduced, adverse criticism was heard in 
many quarters. Mr. Spaulding, in replying to one of the critics, 
declared that the committee advocated the measure not from 
“choice,” but from “necessity.” In his letter which was dated the 
eighth of January, he briefly set forth the condition of the finances 
at that time. “We will be out of means,” he says, “to pay the 
daily expenses, in about thirty days, and the committee do not see 
any other way to get along till we can get the tax bills ready, ex- 
cept to issue, temporarily, Treasury notes. We must have at least 
$ 100,000,000 during the next three months, or the Government 
must stop payment. With the navy, and an army of 700,000 men 
in the field, we cannot say that we will not pay.” The necessity 
for passing the measure became more and more apparent, and many 
who at first were opposed to it changed front. This was notably 
the case with many of the most influential journals. No other way 
could be devised for getting the money needed soon enough, and 
money, of course, must be had to sustain the war. 

Delegates from the banks visited Washington (January 11). They 
met the Secretary of the Treasury at his office. At the meeting, 
the banks of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia were represented, 
most of the members of the Finance Committee of the Senate were 
present, as well as the House Committee of Ways and Means, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and other gentlemen representing boards 
of trade of various cities. 

The action of the Committee of Ways and Means in reporting 
the legal-tender bill was the cause of their assembling. James Gal- 
latin, who at that time was the President of the Gallatin Bank of 
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New York, made the principal speech against issuing legal-tender 
notes, and on behalf of himself and those representing the banks 
of, the three cities mentioned, and of the boards of trade, sub- 
mitted the following plan for raising money to carry on the war: 

1. A tax bill to raise, in the different modes of taxation, $ 125,- 
000,000 over and above duties on imports. 

2. Not to issue any demand Treasury notes, except those author- 
ized at the extra session in July last. 

3. Issue $100,000,000 Treasury notes at two years, in sums of $5 
and upwards, to be receivable for public dues to the Government, 
except duties on imports. 

4. A suspension of the Sub-Treasury Act, so as to allow the 
Banks to become depositaries of the Government of all loans, and 
to check on the banks from time to time, as the Government may 
want money. | 

5. Issue six-per-cent. twenty-year bonds, to be negotiated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and without any limitation as to the 
price he may obtain for them in the market. 

6. That the Secretary of the Treasury be empowered to make 
temporary loans to the extent of any portion of the funded stock 
authorized by Congress, with power to hypothecate such stock, and, 
if such loans are not paid at maturity, to sell the stock hypothe- 
cated for the best price that can be obtained. 

This plan, it will be noticed, was silent concerning the National 
bank system. The only feature of Mr. Gallatin’s plan which was 
favorably regarded by the Senate and House Committees and by 
Mr. Chase, was the first, relating to taxation. The meeting ad- 
journed without maturing any plan for raising money to’support the 
Government. 

Subsequently the bank delegates and other persons consulted with 
Mr. Chase, and the result was (January 15) an approval of the 
Secretary’s plan for raising money, and launching the National bank 
system. The following plan was then matured and adopted: 

1. The banks will receive and pay out the United States notes 
(authorized by Act of July last) freely, and sustain in all proper 
ways the credit of the Government. 

2. The Secretary of the Treasury will, within the next two weeks, 
in addition to the current daily payments of $1,500,000 in United 
States notes, pay the further sum of at least $20,000,000 in 7-30 
bonds to such public creditors as desire to receive them, and thus 
relieve the existing pressure upon the community. 

3. The issue of United States demand notes not to be increased 
beyond the $50,000,000 authorized by the Act of last July, but it 
is desired that Congress should extend the provisions of the exist- 
ing loan Acts passed at the extra session in July, so as to enable 
the Secretary to issue in exchange for United States demand notes, 
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or in payment to creditors, notes payable in one year, bearing 3.65 
per cent. interest, and convertible into 7-30 three-years’ bonds, or 
to borrow under the existing provisions to the amount of $250,- 
000,000 or $ 300,000,000. 

4. It is thought desirable that Congress should enact the Na- 
tional currency bank bill, embracing the general provisions recom- 
mended by the Secretary in his annual report. 

5. It is expected that this action and liquidation will render the 
making of the United States demand notes a legal tender, or their 
increase beyond the $50,000,000 authorized in July last, unneces- 
sary. This plan was not well received. 

Mr. Spaulding says that “the press spoke out plainly against the 
Secretary being authorized to put United States bonds on the 
market without any limitation as to the price he might obtain for 
them.” But the plan adopted by the Secretary contained no such 
recommendation. It is true that the plan recommended by the 
banks at the first meeting contained such a feature, but as that plan 
was not adopted there was no occasion for anyone becoming dis- 
turbed by anything it contained. 

The committees of the Senate and House withheld assent, and 
the majority of the Committee of Ways and Means adhered to the 
legal-tender bill “as being a more available plan, and on a much 
larger scale. They believed it was necessary to authorize immedi- 
ately an additional issue of $100,000,000 of United States fundable 
notes to circulate as money and be made a legal tender; and that 
$ 500,000,000 six-per-cent. twenty-years’ bonds should be authorized, 
so as to’ enable the holders of the notes, when issued, to fund them 
at any time in these bonds.” 

Accordingly an additional section was framed and adopted by the 
Committee of Ways and Means “to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to fund the Treasury notes and floating debt of the 
United States,” authorizing him “to issue, on the credit of the 
United States, coupon bonds, or registered bonds, to an amount not 
exceeding $ 500,000,000, in sums of $100, $200, $500, $1,000, $ 5,000, 
$ 10,000, and $20,000, and in such proportions of each as the ex- 
igencies of the public service may require, bearing interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, redeemable after twenty years at 
the pleasure of the United States, which bonds the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to deliver at their par value to 
any creditor or creditors having demands due against the United 
States in payment thereof, and to deliver the same to officers, em- 
ployers and individuals, in payment for services rendered, for sup- 
plies, subsistence and materials furnished to the United States; and 
he may also exchange such bonds at any time for lawful money of 
the United States, or for any of the Treasury notes that have been, 
or may hereafter be, issued under any former Act of Congress, or 
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that may be issued under the provisions of this Act.” At the same 
time the title of the bill was thus amended: “An Act to authorize 
the issue of United States notes, and for the redemption or fund- 
ing thereof, and for funding the floating debt of the United 
States.” 

A conference was held with Mr. Chase over the bill, and several 
amendments were suggested which related to limiting the place for 
exthanging notes for bonds to the Treasury at Washington, and 
preventions against counterfeiting. The bill was left with him for 
examination, and when returned to the committee it was accom- 
panied with a letter, in which, after describing several minor modi- 
fications, he closes with “regretting exceedingly that it is found nec- 
essary to resort to the measure of making fundable notes of the 
United States a legal tender, but heartily desires to co-operate with 
the committee in all measures to meet existing necessities in the 
mode most useful and least hurtful to general interest.” 

The bill was again reported, January 22d, as a substitute for the 
bill previously introduced providing simply for the issue of $100,- 
000,000 legal-tender notes, and made the special order for consider- 
ation on the 28th of the same month. “ Each day’s delay made it 
more and more apparent that the bill must pass in order to meet 
the overwhelming demands made upon the Treasury to sustain the 
army and navy. The end seemed to justify the means contemplated 
by the bill.” 

In opening the debate, Mr. Spaulding stated that there was at 
that time over $100,000,000 of accrued indebtedness in different 
forms which ought to be soon paid. “ With this large accrued in- 
debtedness, and with the prospect that (unless this bill is adopted ) 
the Government will put on the market, to the highest bidder, a still 
further issue of bonds, to the amount of $ 250,000,000 to $ 300,000,- 
000, to pay current expenses to July next, it is not expected that 
even the present price of United States stocks can be maintained if 
forced on the market at this time. We have the alternative, either 
to go into the market and sell our bonds for what they will com- 
mand, or to pass this bill, or find some better mode—if one can be 
devised—to raise means to carry on the war. The Secretary has the 
means of defraying the daily expenses required to be disbursed’ from 
the Treasury for only a few days longer. He has on hand about 
one-fifth of the loan made in November last, a small portion of 
the demand Treasury notes authorized by the Act of July, say, 
$10,000,000 not yet issued, and such of the remaining 7 3-10 and 
3-65 Treasury notes authorized by that Act as can be used in paying 
contractors for supplies, and for salaries and other Government dues, 
to such persons as are willing to receive them. With the enor- 
mous expenditures of the Government, to pay the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the war, it requires no extended calculation to show that 
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the Treasury must be supplied from some source, or the Government 
must stop payment in a very few days.” 

He then described the difficulty in borrowing money. ‘“ You can- 
not borrow of capitalists any more money on twenty-years’ seven- 
per-cent. bonds, nor on your 7 3-10 Treasury notes at the rates fixed 
by the Act of July last. If you offer to the people, and put on 
the market, $300,000,000 more, to the highest bidder, in the present 
aspect of affairs, they would not be taken, except at ruinous rates 
of discount. That policy would depreciate the bonds already taken 
by the banks and the people who are the most loyal to the Gov- 
ernment, and who came forward as your best friends and furnished 
the means so much needed during the last few months to organize 
your army and navy; and, besides, depreciation would greatly in- 
crease the debt by requiring a much larger amount of bonds to be 
issued than would be needed if your loans were’ taken at par. A 
loan put upon the market in the present depressed state of United 
States stocks, to be followed by other larger loans, is not re- 
garded as a favorable mode of providing the means for maintain- 
ing the Government at the present time. If it had been adopted 
at first it might possibly have been the best mode; but it is now 
too late to essay that plan, and I believe it would be ruinous to 
adopt it. I fear the twenty-vears’ six-per-cent. bonds would, under 
the pressure, fall to 75, 70, 60, and even 50 cents. This would be 
a ruinous mode of raising the means to carry on the Government.” 

What, then, was to be done? The Secretary of the Treasury had 
suggested two modes—the issue of demand Treasury notes, and a 
National bank currency secured by a pledge of Government stocks. 
His recommendations were made before the suspension of specie 
payments, an event which the Secretary had not expected. The 
plan for launching a new banking system could not be hastily ma- 
tured and put into operation, and after that was done a consid- 
erable time would elapse before Government would be much bene- 
fited by it. The same thing was true in respect to the measure 
for increasing the revenues of the Government. “The duties re- 
ceived at the different custom-houses, and the taxes levied at the 
extra. session or that may now be levied,” said Mr. Spaulding, 
“will be wholly inadequate to meet the requirements of the Treasury 
in the present emergency during the next six months.” 

“If you cannot borrow the money on the credit of the United | 
States, except at ruinous rates of discount, and cannot realize the 
amount required from your tariff and tax bills, in what mode can 
the means be obtained, and the Government be carried on? It is 
believed that the only way in which it can be done is by issuing 
Treasury notes payable on demand, and making them a legal ten- 
der in payment of all debts, public and private, and by adequate 
taxation to be enforced by new bills.” 
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The debate flamed highest around the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the bill. This question was discussed in the open- 
ing speech, and by nearly all who. participated in the discussion. 
The most elaborate speech against its constitutionality was delivered 
by Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, exhibiting great learning and a thorough 
mastery of the subject. The Secretary’s letter, which we have given, 
was regarded by a majority of the committee of ways and means, 
and by many others, as colorless on this point, and not a few be- 
lieved that if he were pressed to declare his opinion it would be 
against the constitutionality of the bill. In order to obtain his 
opinion more fully, Mr. Corning offered a resolution when the meas- 
ure was in the possession of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
referring it to the Secretary, and requesting him to communicate to 
the committee at as early a day as possible his opinion of the pro- 
priety and necessity of immediately passing the bill. The resolution 
having been adopted, and the bill sent, the Secretary, after consid- 
erable delay, replied that “the condition of the Treasury certainly 
needs immediate action on the subject of affording provision for the 
expenditure of the Government both expedient and necessary. The 
general provisions of the bill submitted to me seems to be well 
adapted to the end proposed. There are, however, some points 
which may, perhaps, be usefully amended. 

“The provision making United States notes a legal tender has 
doubtless been well considered by the committee, and their conclu- 
sion needs no support from any observation of mine. I think it 
my duty, however, to say, that in respect to this provision my re- 
flections have conducted me to the same conclusions -they have 
reached. It is not unknown to them that I have felt, nor do I 
wish to conceal that I now feel, a great aversion to making any- 
thing but coin a legal tender in payment of debts. It has been my 
anxious wish to avoid the necessity of such legislation. It is, how- 
ever, at present, impossible, in consequence of the large expendi- 
tures entailed by the war, and the suspension of the banks, to pro- 
cure sufficient coin for disbursements; and it has, therefore, become 
indispensably necessary that we should resort to the issue of United 
States notes. The making them a legal tender might, however, 
still be avoided if the willingness manifested by the people gener- 
ally, by railroad companies, and by many of the banking institu- 
tions, to receive and pay them as money in all transactions, were 
absolutely or practically universal; but, unfortunately, there are some 
persons and some institutions which refuse to receive and pay 
them, and whose action tends not merely to the unnecessary de- 
preciation of the notes, but to establish discrimination in business 
against those who, in this matter, give a cordial support to the Gov- 
ernment, and in favor of those who do not. Such discriminations 
should, if possible, be prevented; and the provision making the 
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‘notes a legal tender, in a great measure at least, prevents it, by 
putting all citizens, in this respect, on the same level both of rights 
and duties.” 

The debate continued and the Treasury was getting low. The 
third of February the Secretary wrote to Mr. Spaulding, “ Imme- 
diate action is of great importance. The Treasury is nearly empty. 
I have been obliged to draw for the last installment of the Novem- 
ber loan; so soon as it is paid, I fear the banks generally will re- 
fuse to receive the United States notes. You will see the necessity 
of urging the bill through without more delay.” 

In this letter he also reiterated his opinions concerning the con- 
Stitutionality of the bill. “It is true that I came with reluctance 
to the conclusion that the legal tender clause is a necessity, but I 
came to it decidedly, and I support it earnestly. I do not hesitate 
when I have made up my mind, however much regret I may 
feel over the necessity of the conclusion to which I came.” Such 
are the utterances of Mr. Chase with respect to the constitution- 
ality of the bill while it was under discussion by Congress. 

On the fourth of February, by consent of the House, Mr. Morrill 
offered a substitute, having the sanction of one-half the Committee 
of Ways and Means, Mr. Stratton, one of the members, having 
changed his mind, and forced the substitute instead of the bill first 
reported. 

Mr. Morrill remarked when explaining the bill that he did not 
object to the issue of United States notes to a limited extent to 
circulate as currency. But he did wish to have the amount marked 
by metes and bounds, and based on a solid foundation, and be the 
full equivalent of standard coin. This could be done by fixing the 
amount and by providing taxation sufficient to retire them or to 
maintain their full value. But he protested against making any- 
thing a legal tender but gold and silver. He proposed no new issue 
of Treasury notes, but to leave the fifty millions already authorized 
to be issued and re-issued as might be found necessary or con- 
venient. This would secure us against an inflated currency. 

“Then,” he continued, “it is proposed to issue $100,000,000 in 
United States notes, bearing interest at the rate of three and sixty- 
five hundredths per cent., payable at the pleasure of the United 
States, and allowing them with accumulated interest to be received 
for all debts and demands (taxes included ) due to the United States, 
except duties on imports, and exchangeable at the will of the holder, 
whenever presented in sums not less than fifty dollars, for United 
States seven and three-tenths per cent. coupon or registered stock. 
They are also to be received at par, with accumulated interest, for 
any bonds the Government may hereafter issue. These are to be paid 
out for all salaries, debts and demands due to individuals and cor- 
porations, at their option within the United States. In substance 
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this is very like English Exchequer notes issued in anticipation of 
revenue. It is most probable that these notes would maintain their 
credit at or near par; and if there should be any difference between 
these and gold, it would be an honest difference visible to all men. 
As they accumulate they will be funded and returned, or re-issued, 
as the exigencies of the Government may require. They equip the 
Treasury as well as any legal-tender paper could do, while bearing 
interest they would not pass into the general volume of the cur- 
rency, and they afford the only possible channel of obtaining any 
considerable sums to be consolidated into stock. They cannot ex- 
ceed the amount of internal duties that will be levied, which will 
create a sure and constant demand for these notes, and sustain 
their credit in every State and territory in the country.” 

The notes were not to be received for imports. For this pur- 
pose only coin could be used, which was to be paid as interest on 
the bonds issued by the Government. It was also proposed to issue 
$ 200,000,000 in bonds payable in ten years with interest semi-an- 
nually in coin at the rate of 7 3-10 per cent., and $ 300,000,000 of 
bonds payable in twenty-five years bearing six per cent. interest 
payable in like manner. This was the rival plan before Congress, 
and it certainly evinced quite as wide and deep knowledge of the 


Situation as the other. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE PREVENTION OF PANICS. 


It is estimated that the number of financial failures for the pres- 
ent year will reach 11,500, against 10,190 for 1883, and the end is not 
yet. The rate of interest on sound securities is sufficiently low, 
but there appears to be a disposition on the part of capitalists to 
keep their funds well under control, as if they feared some change 
which would operate injuriously, and they hesitate to make long 
loans, or engage in enterprises which would create a demand for 
what appears to be an overproduction of merchantable commodities. 
Hence there is want of animation in our trade, and considerable 
anxiety felt as to the future. 

During the years 1863 to 1866 inclusive, there were reported but 
2,165 cases of failure, and the amount involved was comparatively 
insignificant. It will be remembered that these were years of infla- 
tion, and that under the operation of the unwise, unconstitutional, 
unnecessary legal-tender act, our dollars were at times not worth 
half. price. The debtors who had promised to pay by the gold 
standard were permitted by that act to settle with depreciated 
paper, and find themselves unexpectedly rich at the expense of their 
creditors. All went well until the passage of the act of 1869, the 
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first one signed by General Grant after he became president. This 
promised that our legal-tender paper dollars, which for three years 
previous had not varied much from seventy cents, should be paid at 
par out of our first available means, and they rose almost at once 
to ninety, and added at least twenty-five per cent. to all currency 
contracts then in force. The crisis of 1873 was the legitimate con- 
sequence of that act. Leaving that for the present, let us consider 
the cause of our existing difficulty, and whether the cause can be 
removed. Paradoxical as it may at first appear, it is nevertheless 
true that our trouble now comes from the fear of inflation, for this 
has caused contraction by the withdrawal of capital on the part of 
those who perceive plainly enough that we are drifting, as we have 
been for some years, since the passage of the Bland bill, toward 
the substitution of silver as our money standard in place of gold; 
and the creditor naturally objects to being paid eighty-five cents 
instead of one hundred, and if he is a foreigner, collects his de- 
mand and takes the money home with him; and the creditors 
at home, like sensible men, have been doing the same thing. 

In a recent number of the North-American Revzew, a _ writer 
asks, “Are we a nation of rascals?” This would seem to be rather 
an impertinent question if he had not brought forward statistics to 
show that, judging by the action of several of the States, the answer 
would be in the affirmative so far as they were individually concerned. 
But what shall we say for the nation, as a whole, while Congress, 
representing us, has repeatedly changed our money standard, and in 
both directions, without making any provision for the contracts 
then in force which would be affected? Our constitution wisely for- 
bids legislation by individual States which tends to impair the valid- 
ity of contracts. All such acts are either repudiation, or equivalent 
to forgery, and ought not to be thought of except with express 
provision for contracts or obligations to pay money then exist- 
ing. 

Now let us suppose that the United States Treasurer should de- 
cide to pay and receive silver instead of gold, or perhaps use it 
in making payments, and then refuse it for receipts, as we did the 
legal tenders. Would not the standard be changed, and every credi- 
tor be defrauded? A young, borrowing nation, or individual, with a 
character to establish, cannot afford to be dishonest, and there- 
fore we say that as a question of mere policy, we should settle this 
matter at once and forever by declaring that as a standard of value 
we will have nothing to do with silver or paper, but that it shall 
be gold, and that only. Least of all can it be paper, in the form 
of notes, which have all the necessary indications of authenticity, 
but may be reduced in size by their circulation as currency, so that 
treasurers, like Mr. Spinner, can boast, as he did, of the amount 
made by the Government by the discount for the amount of paper 
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worn off. Since then there has been something of the same kind 
in regard to the purchase of a larger number of less valuable silver 
dollars with gold, and the consequent increase of our wealth. 
Marking up the price of our merchandise does not add to its 
value, and while we may flatter and deceive ourselves, we do not 
deceive others. Neither can we by human legislation, override, or 
set aside, natural or divine laws. We cannot determine the rela- 
tive cost of any two commodities or products of labor, for 
that, by the action of natural laws, is liable to constant fluctuation. 
Gold itself changes; but its great fluzdty, or the readiness with 
which it conforms to change, together with other peculiar qualities 
which it possesses, fit it especially for our use as a standard by 
which to indicate the price of other more common products of 
labor. 

And we have the additional reason for adopting it exclusively, 
in the fact that England since the last resumption of specie pay- 
ments in that country, more than sixty years since, has wisely ad- 
hered to gold, and so long as London continues to be the com- 
mercial center of the world, the pound sterling will be the stand- 
ard by which all coins and all currency will be measured. We 
may object as much as we please, and still be compelled to sub- 
mit. Degrade our gold so much as one per cent., and the effect 
will be felt sooner or later in the price of exchange and commodi- 
ties both at home and abroad. We cannot change our standard in ° 
either direction without affecting prices, and we should never make 
a change without a distinct provision for the integrity of all existirg 
obligations. This is simple common sense and common honesty, and 
yet we go on and repeatedly change our standards, our tariffs and 
our taxes in ways which inevitably defraud and wrong multitudes 
of innocent people, and set an example in high places, which, un- 
less changed in the right direction, will raise up in future “a na- 
tion of rascals,” such as we cannot as a young, enterprising, growing 
nation afford to tolerate. There is but one safe course for us to 
follow, and that is to cease coining silver, and abandon the idea of 
a double money standard. And we shall sometime learn that it is 
not necessary to have any considerable amount of idle gold on 
hand as the basis of our notes, especially in the form of coin to be 
used as curreney. What we do require, and will eventually have, 
is a sufficient amount of notes issued under such conditions, that 
not only the people generally, but the agents of the Government 
equally, can use them as small change in the transactions effected 
mainly by means of checks, drafts and other forms of paper over 
which governments have no control. 

There is no specie behind all this paper, which constitutes at 
least nine-tenths of all the currency used, and yet it is as truly 
payable in specie as the bank note. But the creditor in either 
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case only desires that the paper he receives shall purchase and pay 
upon the same terms as gold. To secure this desirable result we 
have but to provide for issue through the banks, as our agents, such 
an amount of notes as our commerce may from time to time de- 
mand, with a provision that they shall always be convertible into 
funds equal to gold at the commercial center toward which they 
naturally flow, and where they are consequently most valuable to 
the holder. And there should be paid into the treasury a reasonable 
proportion of the profit on the circulation. The directors of the is- 
suing banks should be required to deposit with the proper officer 
a sufficient sum in valuable productive securities to make it cer- 
tain that they would faithfully perform their duty as our agents, by 
being directors in fact as well as in name, so that the institutions 
under their management might be safe subordinate centers, around 
which our business transactions would be kept in order. We ought 
first to insist upon a common or international money standard. At 
least we should agree with France and England, that twenty-five 
francs, the pound sterling, and five dollars, should have the same 
weight and fineness and consequently the same commercial value. 
There should be no objection to this, as all existing contracts would 
be at once commuted or changed into their equivalents, as should 
be done in every case of similar character. The gain would be in- 
calculable, but so apparent that all would be surprised that the 
‘change had not been made earlier. 

And there should be also international currency, so that notes 
could be converted without extra charge into such as were equal 
to specie funds in London, and consequently better than gold every- 
where. é ) 

We should have a central institution in New York, and branches 
in other cities, and these should attend to the redemption of the 
notes, and also take charge of and disburse the Government funds. 
We do not need the Sub-Treasury, which had its origin in the idea 
that the United States Government must have agents and fiscal 
machinery different from the people whose agent it is. The war 
taught us the use of paper instead of specie, and now the Govern- 
ment wisely becomes a member of the Clearing-house association 
in New York. The very foundation on which the Sub-Treasury 
system was erected has been taken from under it, and none too 
soon. 

It can hardly be expected that the suggestions which have been 
offered will meet with universal acceptance, though it is hoped that 
disinterested men who really care for the welfare of our rapidly 
growing country will agree that something should be done if pos- 
sible to arrest the progress of the demoralization which seems to be 
spreading like a dark cloud over our people. 

Those who are interested in the production of silver naturally 
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desire to keep up the price, and they foresee, as we all can, that 
if our Government ceases to purchase and commences to sell, as it 
certainly should, there will be a lower price. 

But shall the whole nation suffer, and our enterprising men who 
would employ capital and labor be kept in perpetual suspense and 
anxiety in order that a single industry may flourish? 

We know there is a considerable number of intelligent men, both 
here and abroad, who have believed that there must be a specific, 
legally-defined relation between the amount of notes in circulation 
which they call currency, and the specie on hand in the issuing 
banks, and as they think the amount of gold within reach is insuffi- 
cient, they propose to add silver, and flatter themselves that by the 
action of the Government they can fix the relation between the two 
metals and thus get out of their dilemma. 

We have, of course, to meet the opposition of this class, who, 
to a certain extent, favor the interest of the silver producer, though 
some of them, it is well understood, are at last beginning to see 
the consequences to our commerce which have already come of the 
silver coinage. | 

As has been said already, all mature commercial paper is pay- 
able in gold, as much as the bank note, and this will not be de- 
nied. But it will not be believed as readily, though it is quite 
true, that bank notes, though a great convenience, are not a neces- 


‘sity. Currency, as Mr. Webster told us many years since, consists 


of all those things with which we effect our commercial transac- 
tions, and bank notes are a very small portion of this and could be 
dispensed with altogether, and checks substituted, as is-done in 
England, where as yet they have not learned how convenient and 
useful the notes are. Currency, whatever its form, should have in its 
proper sphere of action, the same purchasing and paying power as 
gold, and when it has, it will always be preferred. If the banker 
issues notes by legal authority, and places sufficient security in the 
control of the Government to insure his fidelity, he may be trusted 
as to reserves and other details, about which there is a great deal 
of useless, not to say impertinent, legislation. 

Let us first insist that the coinage of silver dollars shall cease, 
and that all contracts for the payment of money shall be made by 
the gold standard. We shall then find our business will revive, 
our creditors will have more confidence in us, and allow their capi- 
tal to be invested on long time, so that we can engage in exten- 
sive enterprises and improvements safely. Then we can discuss 
and decide other questions as we cannot at present. 

DAVID WILDER. 
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STOCK CLEARING. 


The achievements of the system of bank clearing, in multiplying 
the power of the currency medium, naturally leads to the extension 
of the principle to other departments of trade. The competition 
of capital in search of profitable employment increases with the 
growth in the wealth of the country. The trade based upon that 
wealth expands in turn, until the common medium of value by 
which the exchanges of commerce are conducted is insufficient to 
meet the increased wants of that trade and a tightness ensues in 
the money market. But money is only one of the evidences of 
wealth. Another is a class called “stocks.” These are certificates 
of shares in moneyed corporations. As we cannot increase the amount 
of either of these upon demand, we employ means to _ increase 
their power. We make one dollar and one share do the work of 
three. 

This is the object of stock clearing. 

The bank clearing is simply an offsetting of cash against cash 
and the receipt and payment of a difference. The stock clearing 
provides for doing the same thing, and in addition to that, offsets 
the certificates representing the property in exchange for which the 
cash is paid. The bank clearing economizes the use of the currency 
medium, by offsetting the settled claims of the customers against 
each other upon the evidence of checks drawn on the banks; but 
the stock clearing goes a step further and offsets the transactions 
from which these claims arise, thus still further reducing the neces- 
sity for the use of the currency medium by reducing the number 
of checks required to be so drawn upon the banks. 

The scope of an undertaking to settle in this manner the transac- 
tions of dealers in securities, is, 

First.—To ascertain from reports furnished by dealers, the net dif- 
ference in shares due from each on the day’s transactions to all 
the others. 

Second.—To ascertain the amount of cash to pass to and from each 
in consideration for the said shares. 

This part of the work is called the “adjustment.” 

Third—To receive the certificates of shares from each and deliver 
them to those to whom they are due, and, 

Fourth—To receive the cash due from each and pay it to those 
to whom it is due. 

This is called the “settlement.” 

While this comprehends the entire business of the stock clearing, 
and, as so far stated, seems a simple proposition, there is an im- 
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perative condition under which it must be done which greatly 
limits the possibilities by the methods in use. It is this: that the 
work must be done during banking hours. More: it must be done 
in half that time. The stock Clearing-house differs in that respect 
from every other business. The banks themselves, the brokers and — 
all others, if overcrowded with business, can work their clerks all 
night if necessary; but not so the Clearing-house. It must settle 
up everything before the banks close in order that the dealers can 
meet their obligations there; and before it is able to settle, must 
reach an exact adjustment of all the claims and allowances, which 
means that it must prove the correctness, not only of its own work 
but of that of each and every dealer. Bankers and brokers can 
begin their business at nine o'clock, or earlier if necessary, but 
the clearing cannot begin before twelve o'clock, because time 
must be given the members to make up their reports and 
provide their shares for delivery. This reduces the time allowed 
for clearing, or settling the entire business done by several hun- 
dred dealers in five hours, to two hours and a-half. In a small 
business this condition is not a serious obstacle to a successful 
clearing with a method deficient in economical properties, but after 
the limit of time and capacity of clerical labor has been reached, 
any increase in the volume of business can only be met by devices 
for the multiplication of the power which can be advantageously 
applied, and for economy of time. 

The object of stock clearing is twofold in character: (1) to 
economize the use of the currency medium by reducing the num- 
ber of payments in cash, and of bank credits, by removing the ne- 
cessity for over-certification of checks; and (2) to reduce the labor 
and risk in handling valuable securities by reducing the number of 
deliveries of certificates. 


CLEARING IN THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


In the largest bank Clearing-house in the country, and, for that 
matter, in the world, both in number of members and volume of 
business, the New York Bank Clearing-house, the number of ac- 
counts daily settled is sixty-three, in which about one hundred and 
sixty men are employed during the clearing. A Clearing-house for 
the leading exchange of the country, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, would have probably a daily average of three hundred 
and fifty or four hundred accounts requiring settlement in cash, 
and in about a hundred different securities besides the cash. While 
smaller exchanges have put into successful operation methods which 
serve their purposes, it is significant of the practical difficulties of 
performing this work on a large scale, that this exchange still con- 
tinues the methods employed since its inception, nearly a hundred 
years ago. It is not because its members have failed to recognize 
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the advantages afforded by an effective system, but because their 
frequent efforts in that direction have only met with failure. 

Encouraged by the success of the gold clearing in 1868, the ex- 
change attempted to apply the method employed there to the clear- 
ance of shares, but after a brief course of about a week the effort 
expired. A few years later, in 1873, the movement was renewed. 
No practicable system was known except the one in use in Eu- 
rope, but that was applicable only to transactions made according 
to the peculiar laws, forms and customs of business in vogue there, 
which are widely different from ours. There practically all their 
shares are bought and sold with the understanding, that if the 
purchaser does not resell before an understood future date called 
the “settling day” he has until that day to prepare for payment. 
If he does sell to purchaser number two, and he to purchaser num- 
ber three and so on to number five, the clearing affords all the 
parties this advantage, that seller number one delivers the shares 
directly to purchaser number five, and by so doing relieves the in- 
termediate parties who have no shares to handle and but a small 
sum in cash differences. In this country, practically all transac- 
tions are made upon the condition that the shares must be de- 
livered on the one hand and paid for on the other, on the following 
business day. The exchange having found its own method imprac- 
ticable, and being unable to adapt this foreign method to its rules 
and customs, to reach the end sought, undertook to adapt its cus- 
toms to the method. In that year, 1873, it amended its constitu- 
tion so as to permit the purchase and sale of stocks “for the ac- 
count,” a term applied to the transactions which are to be carried 
over until the “settling day.” The expectation was that the adop- 
tion of the clearing method could then be accomplished. But it 
is not easy for any single body, however powerful financially, to 
change the business customs of a great community—customs which 
have had a natural growth under conditions of government and 
trade different from those existing in the country, the customs of 
which it is proposed to adopt. It is not known that this extension 
of the privileges was ever availed of to any extent by the brokers. 
On the contrary, it made no impression upon the methods of doing 
business, which continued as before. 

Little more was said on the subject of clearing until 1879. The 
apparent hopelessness of securing any satisfactory machinery bred 
indifference in the majority of the members. In December of that 
year, however, Mr. H. Osterberg proposed an adaptation of the Eu- 
ropean method, intended to make dazly clearings, or settlements 
rather.* Although the exchange as an organization took no part 
in the movement, about a hundred of the leading members signed 


* Description of the different methods referred to here are given under their proper 
heading. 
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an agreement to settle their business through a house provided by 
him. It was managed by Mr. Osterberg under the direction of a 
committee of the subscribers. It made but two clearings, when it 
was deserted by its members, who returned to their old methods 
of making deliveries and payments. 

On the first of July, 1882, a new provision of the National 
banking law went into effect, which threatened to seriously disturb 
the business methods of the exchange, the business of which is 
largely dependent upon its banking facilities. This provision pro- 
hibited National banks from certifying the checks of any customer 
to a greater amount than the sum which he actually had on de- 
posit at the time. Under the method of making separate delivery 
of each lot of stock sold, and receiving payment for same, it nec- 
essarily occurs that before such stock can be delivered it must be 
received from some other source and be paid for. The deliveries 
cannot be made and the money received for some time after, and 
before those checks can be deposited in the bank, the checks first 
drawn have been presented at the bank for payment (or certifica- 
tion) z.c.in advance of the making of the deposit. Without bank- 
ing facilities the broker would be required to keep a considerable 
capital idle in order to enable him to make his exchanges, which 
require it but an hour or so each day. To avoid such an alternative, 
the banks agree to lend their credit to the brokers for a consider- 
ation. The credit is furnished by the bank certifying the broker's 
checks in excess of or in advance of his deposits. The amount is 
limited in each case, and the excess must be made good before 
three o’clock, the hour of closing. But the bank has no- security 
in case the overdraft is not made good. The consideration given by 
the broker is the keeping on deposit of an amount of money which 
is never to decline below a certain sum. This is, of course, much 
less than the broker would be obliged to keep on hand in cash 
were he to dispense with the bank credit. For instance, a broker 
keeping a daily credit balance of $100,000, is usually allowed an 
over-certification of $500,000, or more. If he keeps a balance of 
$20,000, he obtains a credit of, perhaps $100,000. The interest 
on the broker’s deposits is the consideration received by the 
bank. 

The legislative prohibition against the banks belonging to the 
National banking system taking such risks was not a new one. But 
it had been a dead letter on the statute books, because there was 
no penalty attached to its violation. The new provision fixed a 
penalty upon the officer of any bank “ over-certifying” any check, 
of a fine not to exceed $5,000, and imprisonment not to exceed 
one year. Up to this time the business community had not under- 
stood the extent to which this over-certifying had been practiced. 


Many leading bankers and {wealthy brokers denounced the new law 
28 
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as an unwarranted interference by the Government in the conduct 
of their own business affairs. Presumably, in justification of the 
action of the banking department of the Government, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in December, gave publicity to some fig- 
ures previously withheld. It was shown that for several years last 
past, this practice had so grown that on a certain day selected by 
chance, the certification for stockbrokers of nine National banks 
of New York City was more than nine times the aggregate capital 
of those banks. On that day the total certification of fifty New 
York banks reached the extraordinary sum of $ 137,316,600, $ 105,- 
000,000 of which was by these nine banks. The growth of this 
business is shown by the following, taken from the Comptroller’s re- 
port at that time: 








June 22, 1877 
Oct. 1, 


June 29, 
Oct. 


No. of 
| Banks. 








Capital. 


57,490,000 
57,4C0,000 
55,000,000 
53,486,300 
59,750,000 
48,750,000 
50,450,000 
49,900,090 


| 51,150,000 
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5I, 150,000 
51,500,000 
57;050,000 





Certified 
Checks. 


29,450, 134 
29,499,900 
42,580,240 
40,296, 100 
44,465,002 
68,827,717 
7597375938 
61,791,510 
78,142,179 
97,522,120 
65,101,191 
137,316,600 





Capital of 


9 Banks. 


Certfa.Chks. 
by 9 Banks. 














14,300,000 
14,300,000 
13,750,000 
12,700,000 
11,700,000 
11,700,000 
I 1,700,000 
II, 700,000 
II, 700,000 
11,700,000 
II, 700,000 
11,700,000 





19, Ig! ’ 192 
19,576,591 
29,134,950 
26,147,795 
30,274,422 
42,875,036 
54,521,170 
43,399,496 
53,820,513 
71,635,693 
45,503,450 
105,481,705 


This disturbance revived the subject of establishing a Clearing- 
house which would dispense with the drawing of so many checks. 
Pending its discussion, the banks sought to avoid a violation of the 
law by adopting other forms of lending their credit. One was by 
“accepting” the checks, instead of certifying. Another was to 
“discount a promissory note of the broker in the morning and 
place it to his credit. If the note was paid before three o'clock, no 
interest. or discount was charged. The latter involved too much 
labor and business inconvenience, and the former was promptly de- 
cided by the Government authorities to be a mere evasion and sub- 
ject to the same penalties as certifying. At this time Mr. Oster- 
berg’s method came up again for consideration, and again a number 
of the wealthy firms of the Exchange promoted its introduction. 
The Exchange itself took no part in the movement. A stock com- 
pany was formed as an independent organization under the name of 
the New York Stock Clearing-house Association, with a capital of 
$200,000, ten per cent. paid up. Of this sum, it was stated, $ 10,000 
was to be paid Mr. Osterberg for his copyright at the start, and 
$40,000 additional to be afterwards paid him out of the profits of 
the enterprise. There was not enough of this stock to supply the 
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clearings is about five per cent. 
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demand, and the shares commanded a premium before the clearing 
went into operation. Some delay occurred in the preparation of 
the details and acquisition of members, so that the Clearing-house 
did .not open for business until about the first of August, 1883. Its 
rooms were over the Bank of the State of New York, at William 
Street and Exchange Place, with Mr. Osterberg, Manager, under di- 
rection of Mr. R. L. Edwards, President of the Bank of the State 
of New York. In spite of the pressure for relief from the over- 
certification business, after nine months of canvassing among the 
eleven hundred members, only eighty-five had signed their names 
to the roll of membership at the time of its opening. It began 
by clearing four stocks. There was to be no charge for clearing for 
the first month; after that ten cents per hundred shares cleared. 
The first day 6,000 shares were cleared. A week later eight more 
stocks were placed on the list, and the following Monday, sixteenth 
of August, twelve more, making twenty-four in all. Twenty-two 
new members had signed the roll, making a hundred and seven 
in all. The sales on the Exchange on the Saturday preceding was 
107,000 shares. Of these, 10,200 ( 20,400 total clearings ) were cleared 
on Monday, with balances of 6,400. On the same day, Monday, there 
was an excitement in the stock market, and the sales jumped to 
547,000 shares. Of these only 2,200 were cleared the next day. 
This was a virtual abandonment of the system, for the second 
time, by its own promoters and stockholders. Its occupation was gone. 

To-day the Stock Exchange is going on in its old way, though 
the necessity for some increased facilities for eae its busi- 
ness is becoming more apparent day by day. 

The total sales for the last five years were: 


eee e+ e--eeShares, 74,166,652. 
ik adiis sanedaacee u 97,200,040. 
Ga venvcnewceses w 113,392,685. market value, $8,946,682,847.co 
ite dike ta wnwn u 113,720,665. 
re u 96,500,000. 


We have no record of the total amount of money represented 
in these transactions, except for the year 1881. The shares sold in 
that year realized $8,946,682,847.00. The usefulness of a method 
which will satisfactorily effect a clearing of such a volume of busi- 
ness can be approximately estimated. In the bank Clearing-house 
the ratio of balances to total clearings is about five per cent. Al- 
lowing twenty-five per cent. in this business as an average, there 
would be an annual saving of capital, cash and bank credits, tak- 
ing an average of the five years’ business at $6,000 millions, of 
$4,500 millions. 

The usefulness of a method which will satisfactorily effect a 
clearing of such a volume of business can be approximately esti- 
mated. In the bank Clearing-house the ratio of balances to total 
Allowing twenty-five per cent. in 
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this business as an average, there would be a saving of capital, cash 
and bank credits. This amount employed in some productive ca- 
pacity at six per cent. per annum, the customary rate charged their 
clients by brokers, would yield $750,000 per annum. The cash 
value of the saving in the handling of valuable securities, in labor, 
risk and business inconvenience, cannot be estimated. It is probable 
that, at most, fifty per cent. of the securities now transferred from 
hand to hand would be sufficient to settle the business. 
J. C. UHLER. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 


ae Bm 


LAND COMMISSIONER’S REPORT. 


The commissioner of the general land office has submitted a re- 
port of the operations of his office for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1884. The sales, entries, and selections of public lands em- 
braced 26,834,041 acres; Indian lands, 697,129 acres; total, 27,531,170 
acres. An increase over the year of 1883 of 8,101,137 acres, and over 
1882 of 13,222,003 acres. Receipts from disposals of public lands, 
$ 11,840,993; from Indian lands, $938,137; total, $ 12,779,130, an in- 
crease over 1883 of $1,073,364; increase over 1882 of $4,392,750; 
to which is to be added $10,275 received for certified copies of 
records, making the total receipts of the year $12,789,405. Total 
number of entries and filings 286,812, aggregating 40,625,000 acres, 
an increase over the preceding year of 60,724. Number of entries 
approved for patenting under pre-emption and other laws 60,276; 
increase Over previous years, 6,429. The agricultural patents num- 
bered 51,337, an increase of 855 over the preceding year. Number 
of private cash entries, 9,894, and 3,206,095 acres were sold under 
the pre-emption law, an increase of 920,385 acres over the preced- 
ing year. Receipts from cash sales amounted to $ 10,302,582, an 
average of a fraction over $1.32 per acre. Three thousand one hun- 
dred and eighteen tracts of land, embracing 200,002 acres, were sold 
at public sale, average $2.94 per acre. The commissioner renews 
his recommendation that the pre-emption law be repealed, and 
deemed it important that the homestead law be amended so as to 
require proof of actual residence and improvement for nine years 
before the homestead entry may be commuted to cash payment. 
He recommends the repeal of the timber-culture act, the act pro- 
viding that lands covered by relinquishments shall be subject to 
entry immediately upon cancellation at the local office. 

There was 1,076 miles of railroad constructed during the year 
under the various grants. The commissioner suggests that a com- 
mission be appointed to examine and decide upon the unsettled 
private land claims in New Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona, and 
recommends the re-establishment of the boundary line between 
Colorado and Utah, and a survey of the boundary line between 
Dakota and Montana and the Yellowstone park. Thirty-two cases 
of illegal fencing of public lands have been reported, the area in- 
closed aggregating 4,431,980 acres. Twelve cases have been acted 
upon and suits recommended to compel the removal of the fences. 
A very large number of complaints remain uninvestigated for want 
of facilities. The commissioner says that that portion of the public 
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lands still remaining should be economized for the use of actual 
settlers only. An act reserving public lands, except mineral and 
timber reserves, for entry under the homestead law, with amend- 
ments to prevent the evasion of its wise restrictions, would be the 
measure meeting this end. 

In conclusion, the commissioner points out the necessity for the 
immediate adoption of some means by which the national forests 
may be preserved at the headwaters of important rivers and their 
tributaries, and in such other situations where their preservation is 
expedient for the climatic effect and other reasons of utility. He 
says there is no good reason why lands worth from $25 to $100 
per acre for timber should be sold for $1.25 and $2.50 per acre as 
at present, and he favors the withdrawal from sale or entry under 
existing laws all distinctively timber lands of the United States 
until examination and appraisement can be made. After the ex- 
amination permanent timber reserves should be established where 
deemed desirable and provision made for sale at not less than the 
appraised value of the remainder. 





THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM OF 
CANADA.* 


[ CONCLUDED FROM THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. | 


Attention cannot fail to be attracted to the magnitude of the 
average deposit in the Canadian Post Office Savings Banks, being 
no less, in round figures, than $60 (say £ 12 sterling); the average 
deposit in the United Kingdom being £2. In Canada the deposits 
average 1.66 in the year by each depositor. In the United King- 
dom the average is 2.15. In the year 1881 three branch Savings- 
bank offices were opened in the suburbs of the city of Toronto, 
and it was hoped that the result of bringing Savings bank facilities 
nearer to the homes of the industrial classes in a large city would 
appear in a numerical increase in the small deposits. The average 
deposit at the three suburban offices is $28 (say £5 I5s.), half the 
usual average, and the frequency of deposits is 2.75 per annum for 
each open account. After three years’ trial, the number of de- 
positors is, however, only 615. The transactions at the two subur- 
ban offices in the city of Montreal present results nearly identical. 
The attempt to bring the advantages of the Post Office Savings 
Banks within the reach of the classes on ‘daily or weekly wages 
has so far, therefore, been only partially successful. It is necessary 
to state, however, that such attempt has been confined to the 
simple opening of the branch offices. The Canadian Department 
has not sought to attract depositors by means of pamphlets, nor 
otherwise attempted a paternal treatment of the people, which 
would hardly find favor in this country. 

The writer’s observation justifies the general deduction, which, 
had it nothing but statistics as a basis, might be delusive, that 
the people of the Province of Ontario may properly be de- 
scribed as thriving, rather than thrifty. Whether the monetary unit 
of trade and the value of wages, $1.00, four times the English 
shilling and German mark, and five times the franc, has anything 

* A paper read before the British Association, Economic Section, at its meeting in Montreal, 


August, 1884, by J. Cunningham Stewart, Superintendent Money Order and Savings Bank 
Branches, Post Office Department, Ottawa. 
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to do with begetting a contempt for the fragments, the cents, is a 
question beyond the scope of this paper. 

Wages are not earned without fair equivalent in labor, so that 
it cannot be said that men do not value what costs them little 
effort. The necessaries of life are cheap, and it cannot be charged 
that the coarse enjoyment of the present absorbs the surplus earn- 
ings of the working classes. The deposits now accumulated in the 
Post Office Savings Banks may be said to be in, although hardly 
saved by means of, those institutions—the virtue of habitual saving 
being one yet to be acquired. 

The people of the sister Province of Quebec—that is, those 
of French-Canadian nationality, who represent five-sixths of the 
population of that Province—are eminently frugal and simple in 
their manner of living and expenditure. While neither the same 
gross nor a like average amount of deposits could be looked for as 
in the richer Province of Ontario, it might be expected that the 
French-Canadian rural population would, nevertheless, use the Post 
Office Savings Banks to a larger extent than the official records 
show to be the case. The old-established Savings banks in the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec have already been mentioned as hav- 
ing deposits amounting to $9,250,000. The depositors in the former 
number (according to returns published on 31st December, 1883), 
29,756, of whom 18,357 are of French-Canadian nationality, a large 
percentage being from the country districts round Montreal. Of 
the 12,541 depositors in the Quebec Savings Bank, it may be be- 
lieved that those of French-Canadian nationality are a large ma- 
jority. 

It is possible that the French-Canadian rural population, accus- 
tomed for generations to the institutions and simple customs in- 
herited from their parent country, France, and to the system which 
makes the village notary to them the visible and personal medium 
through whom are executed on the spot all legal forms, do not 
grasp the abstract idea of a Savings bank at the seat of Govern- 
ment, perhaps many hundred miles distant, which guarantees per- 
fect security to their deposits from the moment when handed to 
the village postmaster. Having little contact with immigrants from 
the British Isles, the rural population of the Province of Quebec 
have not, moreover, the opportunities of becoming familiar with 
the working of Post Office Savings Banks, which association with 
persons themselves depositors would afford. 

The plan of collecting the minimum deposit (one dollar) by 
means of postage stamps affixed to a form provided by the de- 
partment for the purpose, has not commended itself to the Cana- 
dian authorities. It is believed that in this country better results 
may be achieved by the unselfish efforts of philanthropic persons 
in connection with “Penny Banks.” Three of these institutions in 
the city of Toronto may be mentioned as having attained a suc- 
cess, which is entirely due to that kindly influence on the part of 
their promoters which is essential in any effort to reach the hum- 
bler classes, and which the machinery of the Post Office could not 
supply. 

The Post Office Savings Banks in Canada are maintained at a 
cost to the Government of about four and one-tenth per cent. on 
the balance due to depositors, Of this charge the interest allowed 
to depositors represents about 3.85 per cent,, and the expenses of 
management are 0.25 per cent. The difference between four per 
cent., the declared rate of interest, and the distributed rate suffices 
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to pay about one-half the expenses of management. The cost per 
transaction is 20% cents, somewhat more than it would be did the 
requirements of the country not compel the printing of pass books 
and all official forms in the French as well as the English language. 
One of the most satisfactory points to be noted is the almost en- 
tire absence of loss arising from any cause. Fourteen of the six- 
teen years of the Savings Bank’s history have been absolutely free 
from casualty. The loss on a business represented by 1,262,402 
transactions and $83,000,000 has been only $6.517, say three-quarters 
of a cent for each $100. The entire loss, except the small sum 
of $390 lost through the successful personation of a depositor, oc- 
curred through frauds by a single officer in the year 1878. Al- 
though the depositors who were the victims of these frauds had, 
in most instances, owing to their lamentable neglect of the regula- 
tions made for their safety, no legal claim against the department, 
the losses were made good in view of the extreme hardship of the 
cases. 

The history of the Canadian Post Office Savings Bank would not 
be complete without a reference to two features formerly, but no 
longer, engrafted on the system. The first was a plan by which 
depositors could transfer their ordinary deposits, in sums of $100, 
to a special five-per-cent. account—such five-per-cent. moneys being 
repayable only on three months’ previous notice. This system was 
remarkably smooth in its operation. It was intelligible to deposi- 
tors, and, in the ledgers of the department, the interest on the bal- 
ances at five per cent. was computed with ease. 

It being thought that these special deposits—being really invest- 
ments of a more or less permanent character—should be under the 
direct management of the Finance Department, the system just de- 
scribed was discontinued in 1872, and a special issue of five-per- 
cent. Government stock was substituted. Under the latter arrange- 
ment the Post Office Savings Bank ceased to have any knowledge 
of, or responsibility for, amounts transferred for inscription in. stock 
in the Finance Department, the latter undertaking the payment of 
half-yearly dividends and subsequent redemption. 

The second system was discontinued in 1880, with the general 
fall in the value of money. It was not satisfactory in its operation. 
Depositors, whose money had been transferred to Dominion stock, 
could not understand how, by a simple book entry at Ottawa, they 
had ceased to be depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank. The 
Finance Department, in transmitting half-yearly dividends, was un- 
able to follow depositors’ changes of residence, and generally it may 
be said that, owing to its apparent complexity, the system did not 
tend to popularize the Post Office Savings Banks. 

To those familiar with the inner working of Post Office Savings 
Banks, a branch of the subject which furnishes a literature of its 
own, a brief description of the mode of keeping depositors’ accounts 
in the Canadian Post Office Savings Banks may be interesting. 
The rate of interest fixed by statute—$4 per annum for each $100, 
being $12 for each $300—is, it will be seen, exactly one cent a 
month for each even sum of $3, just as (at two and a-half per 
cent.) one halfpenny per month is allowed in the British Post Office 
Savings Bank for each complete pound. The latter is, in fact, the 
key to the computation of interest in depositors’ accounts in the 
British system. So convenient did this analogy appear that the 
Canadian Post Office Act of 1867 expressly confined the calculation 
of interest to sums of $3 or some multiple thereof. (This was 
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altered at the first opportunity, viz., in 1875, $1.00 being then 
made the factor for purposes of calculation.) 

It became evident to the officers entrusted with the organization 
of the Canadian system that the British plan of calculating inter- 
est would be entirely inapplicable, for, whereas in one system the 
unit for calculation of interest (the pound) stands prominent in a 
column of its own, the Canadian unit, $3, would not appear as a 
visible basis on which to compute, but would itself form matter 
for calculation, month by month, in each account. It was then, 
after much thought and careful experiment, decided to adopt the 
plan not altogether new, but new in Canada, of calculating the in- 
terest in advance; a decimal currency in connection with a four- 
per-cent. rate of interest, making the table for the purpose remark- 
ably simple. Indeed, for four months of the twelve, z. ¢. the first 
month in each quarter, the table may be dispensed with altogether, 
the operation being to multiply the dollars of the deposit by four, 
three, two, or one, according to the period of the year as it ad- 
vances, and treat the result as cents. 

To illustrate the method: A deposit of $60 in September, multi- 
plied by three, would be credited with $1.80 interest up to the end 
of the Savings bank year, 30th June. The interest credited for the 
same amount, if deposited in December, would be $1.20. In case 
of withdrawals, depositors’ accounts are in like manner charged 
with prospective interest up to the end of the current year. This 
was the method of computing interest adopted, and it has been in 
successfully operation ever since. 

In other respects it was the aim of the officers of the Canadian 
Department to model the practice, as closely as circumstances would 
permit, upon the parent institution, and the opportunity may be taken 
of placing upon record here the cheerfulness with which assistance 
and advice were rendered by the officers of the British Department 
to the Canadian Savings Bank in the latter’s youth. There is still 
between the two departments a free and cordial interchange of ideas, 
as experience suggests changes in the practice of either. 

There was much expenditure of effort during the first two years 
in the endeavor to conform rigidly to British precedent. Abstracts 
of the transactions were taken from the ledgers quarterly, and the 
depositor’s ledger accounts were balanced and ruled off at the end 
of each year at the cost of much time and labor. It was soon ap- 
parent that the quarterly fsummaries failed to give the proof which 
was their sole object, and that, even if satisfactory in that respect, 
the interval between the making of the entries and the discovery 
of error was too great. It was remarked that the average number 
of transactions in each account did not exceed two a year, and this 
suggested the abandonment of all summaries from the ledgers, ex- 
cept the annual one, and the substitution (if such could be devised ) 
of such daily verification of the deposit and withdrawal entries in 
the ledgers as would place their accuracy beyond question. In other 
words, it was believed that the time and labor heretofore expended 
in tracing errors months after their occurrence could be more econ- 
omically and far more advantageously employed day by day in their 
prevention. Such a plan was devised, and it has been ir. successful 
operation for fourteen years. 

The opportunity was taken to simplify the pattern of ledger ac- 
count, a specimen of that now in use (there being twelve on each 
page ) being introduced here. 
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“ BROCKVILLE” LEDGER. 










































































[972. | HENRY Brown, farmer. 
: Balance | Balance 
Date. With- Deposits.| Balances. Q | Special References. 
drawals. Interest. | Account. 
1878 $ $ $ | $ | 
Dec. 20 ‘whe 50.00 50.00; [1.00 | 67 
| 06 
Dec. 29] .... | 3.00 | 53.00 | 1.0 |. 70 
| 07 | 
March II Sama | 7.00 | 60.00 | 1.13 | 103 
| | | I2 | 
April 9 | 12.00 | | 48.00 | I.0l | 51 
1879 | .... | 1.01 | 49.01) 1.96 | 20-12-79 
| | | 90 | gg ¢ 
| j WN | 
| | | s | 
Sept. 14 | 30.00 79.01 | 2 86 r | 170 
| | =. . | 
Oct. 21| 31.00 | .... | 48.01 | 1.93 | 5 | 51 
| | | _— = 
1880 .... | 193 | 49.94: 1.96 | 4 | 23-12-80 
| I.24 | | 
Dec. 9g | | 62.00 ~~ IT1.94 | 9.20 | | 320 
1881 | 3.20 115.14| 4.60 | 19-12-81 
1882 | 4.60 119.74 4.76 | 
| 3-99 | 
Sept. 2 | 119.74} .--- | 0.00 | aa | 51 





| 162.74 | 162.74 | | | 





In the above account, the process followed on the 30th June in 
each year is illustrated by the figures in italics. In the original 
ledgers these entries are made in red ink. The figures in the right 
hand column refer to the record where will be found the particu- 
lars of each transaction as extracted from the ledgers on the date 
of entry. The dates in the same column indicate the day on which 
the pass book was received for annual verification. 

It will be observed that the process of ruling off and balancing 
the account at the end of each year is entirely dispensed with. 
The accuracy of the deposits and withdrawals having already been 
established, all that it is necessary to do is to insert in the “deposit ” 
column the interest, already computed in advance, add it to the 
balance of principal, and compute the interest for the following 
year. The three columns, deposits, balance and interest, are conve- 
niently grouped together. An abstract is then made, which not only 
gives the total of the year’s interest, but furnishes a final and con- 
clusive proof of the ledger entries. 

So rapidly can accounts in this form be treated at the close of 
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the year that, in respect to the fiscal year just closed, 30th June, 
1884, it may be said that the labor of balancing all the ledger ac- 
counts, 66,862 in number, was completed on the third day after— 
that is, on the 3d July—necessarily during extra hours, but without 
interruption to the daily work. On the 18th July, the labor of ex- 
tracting from the ledgers the year’s balances and transactions in 
87,621 accounts, of adding them, and of bringing the year’s opera- 
tions to a final proof was concluded. It will be apparent with what 
ease a depositor’s account can be closed and interest paid him 
under the above system, and what smoothness this fact imparts to 
the daily work—little more labor being involved in making an entry 
of this kind than in entering an ordinary withdrawal. The great 
object is also attained—the advantage of which will be understood 
by all persons having had practical experience of the manage- 
ment of large numbers of accounts, involving numerous _ transac- 
tions—of conducting the business of the department on a strictly 
daily basis. There is no link in the work of a weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly character requiring constant supervision lest it be neg- 
lected. There are neither arrears, nor the possibility of any. It is 
believed that the system of computing interest prospectively, now 
followed in the Savings bank departments of the Canadian banks 
generally, was first introduced in Canada by the Post Office Savings 
Bank. 

It is right to say that the officers of the Canadian department, 
when making what seemed a bold departure from the conventional 
form of keeping and balancing deposit accounts, took no little 
courage from an examination of the evidence given before the Select 
Committee appointed by the British House of Commons in 1858 to 
enquire into the operations of Savings banks; particularly that of 
Mr. Craig, agent in Cork of the Bank of Ireland, and Treasurer of 
the Cork Savings Bank, and of Mr. Maitland, Treasurer of the 
Edinburgh Savings Bank. Those who take an interest in such en- 
quiries will be rewarded by a perusal of these gentlemen’s testimony 
and views, 

The staff of the central or head office of the Canadian Post 
Office Savings Bank numbers twenty-one, These are not all em- 
ployed in the ordinary routine of treating deposits and withdrawals, 
there being a constantly growing class of work in connection with 
claims to the moneys of deceased depositors, and other matters 
arising out of the regular duties. Then there are the postmasters’ 
daily returns to be checked, and acknowledgments of deposits to 
be written, and the cross transactions (already described as one in 
eleven ) adjusted, so as to bring the ledgers into agreement with 
the postmasters’ returns, an agreement which. cross-entries dis- 
turb. To these must be added many other minor duties. The 
clerical force of the Canadian Department is in the proportion of 
one to each 3,200 depositors’ accounts, or one to each 7,900 trans- 
actions in the year. It is believed (although the figures given are 
subject to correction ) that in the British Savings Bank Department 
the force is in the proportion of one to each 3,100 accounts, or 
one to each 8,770 transactions. If the analogy in the relations 
between labor and achievements be as close as these figures in- 
dicate, the Canadian Department may feel encouraged, the Brit- 
ish Post Office Savings Bank being deservedly and _ universally 
looked upon as a model of organization and successful administra- 
tion. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. [ December, 


SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG CASHIERS ON THE DUTIES 
OF THEIR PROFESSION .* 


The BANKER’S MAGAZINE is an instrument of good. The obser- 
vation of every-day life clearly shows that, in consequence of 
disastrous losses by bank failures, of sorrow and ruin to friends by 
the misconduct of bank officers, and of wounded feelings by reason 
of morose and irritable cashiers, many persons entertain strong dis- 
like to banks, and to those who are connected with them. Such 
persons, forgetting that incapable, unfaithful, and disagreeable agents 
have been found in a// corporations, and that bankruptcies and de- 
falcations have occurred in every walk and pursuit, affect the senti- 
ment of a celebrated English essayist, and say, that “nothing truly 
good can be expected from men who are ever poring over cash 
books and balancing accounts;” while others, relying upon the 
strange remark of our own great moralist and philosopher, Franklin, 
aver that the wealth acquired by commerce is “ generally” acquired 
by “cheating,” and that “agriculture” is the “only honest” em- 
cog 

he Magazine, then, by imparting correct information relative to 
the management of moneyed institutions, and by teaching bank of- 
ficers that prudence, skill, and method are as essential to success 
as integrity, is performing a most valuable service to bankers, and 
to the whole community. It deserves, and should receive, the pe- 
cuniary support of every bank in the United States. So, too, I 
venture to say, that not only executive officers, but presidents and 
directors, are bound to increase its usefulness by contributing to its 
pages the results of their experience. 

Banking has become a part of the very framework of our system 
of business. Even Mr. Calhoun said, as long ago as 1816, when 
the whole banking capital in the United States was only eighty 
millions of dollars, that “the question whether banks are favorable 
to public liberty and prosperity was one purely speculative. The 
fact of the existence of banks, and their incorporation with the 
commercial concerns and industry of the nation, prove that inquiry 
to come too late. The only question was, on this hand, under 
what modifications were banks most useful,” etc. Banks now exist, 
in some form or other, everywhere, and will continue, probably, as 
long as property shall be bought and sold on credit. In all com- 
ing time, therefore, we are to have a class of men to deal in 
money, in promissory notes, and foreign and domestic exchange. The 
avocation has ever been honorable, to the last degree responsible, 
and exposed to many and to peculiar temptations. 

* This essay appeared in the BANKER’s MAGAZINE more than thirty years ago, It was 
written by Lorenzo Sabine, of Framingham, Mass., especially for this work. We now repeat 
it, confident that it will be welcomed by our readers. A few changes have been made to 
adapt it to the present occasion.—Ep. B. M. 

+ lt must be admitted that defalcations sometimes occur of a nature to warrant almost uni- 
versal distrust. In 1803 the Bank of England lost, by the frauds of Astlett, one of its clerks, 
and a nephew of the cashier, the enormous sum of one and a-half million of dollars; the 
frauds and forgeries of the banker, Fauntleroy, in 1824, amounted to over a quarter of a mil- 
lion more; and the defalcation of the banker Stephenson, in 1828, was upward of a million 
and a-quarter. These are the memorable delinquents in the history of English banking. The 
first suffered imprisonment in Newgate many years, the second was executed, the last fled to 


the United States. The largest individual defaulters on this side of the Atlantic, as the 
facts now stand, have been among the officers of railroads. 
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The world, seemingly more inexorable with our profession than 
with others, deals out its direct maledictions upon those of us 
who err, and will hardly forgive the managers of a broken bank, 
or the officer whose “cash is short,” even when there is no other 
guilt than credulity, too easy good nature, or incapacity. To stand 
upon our defence against wzjust accusations, and to do what we 
can to diminish the causes of corporate and of individual delin- 
quency, are duties which we owe to ourselves and to those who 
are to succeed us. Dispersed, as we are, over a vast extent of 
country, we can best correct public sentiment, and afford counsel 
and admonition to one another, as well as render our knowledge of 
banking available as common stock, by means of the work estab- 
lished for, and devoted to, our benefit. 

Banks, with us, both public and private, differ—as none need to 
be told—in many things from those of England and of Continental 
Europe. It is known, also, that our system is not perfect, and that 
essential improvements can be made in it. Hence, whatever the 
value of essays upon foreign banking, papers devoted to our own 
are far more useful to us, regarded as a class; and hence, too, the 
necessity for a free interchange of thought by bankers in different 
parts of the Union. 

I pass now to topics immediately connected with the duties of a 
Cashier. The limits of this essay do not admit of elaborate reason- 
ing, but demand, indeed, that mere suggestions shall be made with 
the brevity of proverbs. I may be permitted, then, to address my- 
self to the young officer, directly, and, as it were, personally. 

You are to lead a life so confined, sedentary, and, in some re- 
spects, so mechanical, that, unless you observe great care, you will 
become, in the lapse of years, a sort of machine for computing 
discounts, counting money, writing letters, and keeping books.* You 
are to transact business, and to have a constant intercourse, with 
men of every shade of character, of every variety of disposition, 
and of every degree of intelligence. Your temper is to be tried by 
interruptions at the most unseasonable moments, to attend to the 
calls of the impatient, or to answer the inquiries of the ignorant 
or inquisitive. You are to be tempted to embark in speculations 
in stocks; to be solicited to allow overdrawings and other irregu- 
larities by the companions of your social hours, and it may be, by 
one or more of your own directors; and you are to have the 
same domestic cares and afflictions, the same personal aches and 
pains as other men; and yet you are expected to be ever at your 
post, to be ever courteous, to stand fast in your integrity, and to 
seem cheerful, and even happy. In a word, and as Girard said, at 
the decease of his old and faithful cashier, “the dank must go on,” 
whatever your private griefs, or individual disabilities. Your position 
is thus one of much difficulty, responsibility and peril; and you 
need a knowledge of the laws of your physical being, the counsel 
of wise friends, strict and daily self-examination, and deep religious 
principle, to enable you to sustain it in health and honor. But be 

* Every person of observation will attest to the need of the caution in the text. Long and 
close application to one branch of business, and the habit of being at one place for a course 
of years, produce wonderful transformations in the character. ‘The case of Mr. Ruppon, the 
late chief Cashier of the Bank of England, furnishes an illustration well worth citing. He 
was connected with that institution for more than half a century, and asked but for a single 
leave of absence from his post during the entire period, and in this instance, even, he ap- 
plied at the suggestion of his physician, on the ground of ill health. Permission was granted, 
and our bank officer departed from London to be absent two weeks. But the country was 


without charms; idleness preyed upon his spirits, and the habit of years was so strong that, 
at the end of three days, he returned to the bank, solely to become happy again. 
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of good cheer; be a true man, and you will overcome every ob- 
stacle in the way of a long and of a useful life. 

Your bank has secrets; and, that they be kept inviolable, adopt 
a rule to speak of its affairs only to persons connected with you 
in its management. 

You should embrace every opportunity to acquire information as 
to the standing of your customers; and whatever is imparted to 
you on the subject, whether in confidence, or otherwise, should be 
communicated to your directors, and to them alone. 

You should become acquainted with the laws relative to bank- 
ing, and especially with those of your own State; and should be 
familiar with some work which treats of netes and bills, of the 
liabilities of sureties, drawers and indorsers. I recommend, as the 
easiest way to obtain, and to retain, knowledge in these particu- 
lars, that you make a manual, or brief digest, with marginal ref- 
erences to the authorities which you consult. The best books are 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, and Morse on the Law of Banks 
and Banking. To master these works, or even to obtain common 
knowledge of the immense learning which they contain, will require 
time—much time. But the leading principles applicable to promis- 
sors and other parties to commercial paper, are easily fixed in the 
memory, and no time should be lost in consulting the latter treatise, 
at least. I recommend to the young cashier to devote a part of 
his leisure to professional reading of a more general nature. The 
history of the system of credit is not only curious, but interesting 
and instructive. Strangely enough, as he will find, banking owes its 
origin to the Crusades, for the earliest institutions of which there 
is any account was a mere bank of defoszt, established at Venice, 
late in the twelfth century, for the purpose of aiding those 
who fought to win the Holy Land from its unholy possessors. 
Such was the first element, and the degree of security and facility 
of commercial transactions of the period may be seen in the fact 
that, in England, contracts between individuals were discharged by 
payments in cattle, horses, dogs, and even hawks; and that rents, 
fines, and taxes due the crown were paid in the same kinds of 
property, in products of the soil, and in merchandise generally. In 
a word, the idea of paper money based on the precious metals, or 
on personal estate and credit, or on lands, had not been conceived, 
we may fairly conclude, anywhere. Next, if the notes of my own 
reading be accurate, and equally strange, we hear of some sort of 
paper credit, early in the thirteenth century, not in any trading 
country of Europe, but in far-off, and, as we commonly say, in bar- 
barous China. So, again, toward the close of the last-mentioned cen- 
tury, we are told that the hated and hunted Jews and Lombards 
invented the Jdzl/ of exchange, which afforded means for the silent 
and secret transfer of funds from country to country, to the in- 
finite discomfiture of robber kings and of robber outlaws. Next, 
probably, in chronological order, was the promissory notes, which 
strange device, grave and learned judges, in solemn wig and er- 
mine, dared at length to pronounce to worn and weary litigants, 
might, if traffickers so willed, pass current from one person to 
another, and be lawfully collected by the final owner.* Still, again, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, we meet with the ori- 
gin of public scrip in the governmental certificates of Florence, 

* As late down as the reign of William and Mary, the courts of England refused to con- 


sider an inland bill of exchange a legal instrument; nor was it until the time of Anne, 
that a promissory note, in the hands of an indorsee, could be collected by law, of the maker. 
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which, I suppose, were the first ever issued in Europe. Thus, we 
have five elements in modern banking. Two others, namely, those 
of discount and circulation, were yet wanting. Neither power was 
conferred upon the Bank of Amsterdam, which, founded near the 
opening of the seventeenth century, was designed merely, as it would 
seem, to check the evils of a clipped and worn metallic currency. Nor 
was the Bank of Hamburg, which was established immediately after, 
hardly more than an institution for deposit and transfer. In the 
progress, however, of civilization, or commercial dealing and necessity, 
we come at last, and toward the close of the seventeenth century, to 
the Bank of England, which was invested with authority to receive 
deposits, to buy and sell exchange, to aid in the management of 
public securities, to discount promissory notes, and to issue a paper 
currency. And so it appears from this rapid view, that more than 
five hundred years elapsed before a// the elements of modern bank- 
ing are combined, arranged, and reduced to a system in which 
statesmen and merchants reposed confidence. 

The young cashier having, by his researches, convicted me of 
inaccuracy, or having established the truth of the foregoing out- 
lines of bank history, may, as Opportunity occurs, pursue the sub- 
ject still further. The first charter of the Bank of England is ac- 
cessible, and he may study it with profit, and to ascertain the im- 
mense progress which has been made in the principles of banking, 
whether as relates to rights of stockholders or to public conve- 
nience and safety. He will find valuable lessons in the legislation 
of his own country; in the issue of paper money prior to the rev- 
olution, which at times flooded the colonies, and which in spite of 
the clamors of our fathers, was suppressed by Parliament; the mar- 
velous tales and traditions which. have come down to us of the 
never-to-be-forgotten “continental money,’ without which the bonds 
of colonial vassalage would not have been broken when and as 
they were; in the earlier charters of the different State Govern- 
ments, and in the two charters of Congress of the great National 
institution which has now ceased to exist. 

This general inquiry concluded, he will have improved his own 
mind, and be ready to meet and to reason with those who, be- 
cause the system has not been perfected in a century and a-half 
(dating from the establishment of the Bank of England), demand 
its entire abolition, or at least such changes as would render it 
powerless for good, alike to individuals and to communities. He 
can say and prove that CREDIT, wide, liberal, beneficent credit, be- 
longs to the era of liberty, and that it was unknown even in free 
England until after the expulsion of the Stuarts, and until the rev- 
olution there had secured personal freedom. He may stand upon 
the emphatic declaration of a great statesman,* that the system 
of credit, as it now prevails, is the vital air of commerce, and that 
“it has done more, a thousand times, to enrich nations than all 
the mines in all the world.” He should, indeed, admit that its 
fluctuations, its ebbs and flows, sometimes cause desolation and ruin; 
yet he should not fail to insist that good and wise men steadily 
Strive to improve it—that, as sweeping conflagrations allow of the 
straightening and widening of streets, and as disasters in traveling 
by steam suggest more careful management and better machinery, 
so do bank failures and the delinquencies of bank officers, however 
appalling the circumstances at the moment, serve to discover and to 
-apply new checks and new remedies. 


* Mr. Webster. 
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If your bank is old enough to have been through “a crisis,” and 
if you have not served in it as an inferior officer, you have much 
to learn of its past business. Such an institution, for example, has 
a “suspended debt” account, or at best overdue paper secured by 
mortgage or other collateral; and assets of this description always 
have a history, and sometimes a very intricate, a very perplexing 
one. But you must become master of that history. Directors change 
every year; and in a little time, all who were at the “ Board” when 
this class of paper was taken will have vacated their seats; while, 
then, some are still in the direction, make written memoranda of 
the principal facts. 

Let it be manifest to your associates and stockholders, that you 
feel an interest in everything which relates to their welfare. To 
work the whole of your capital and of your deposits, to keep both 
actively employed at all times, and yet to be always able to meet 
the demands on you, require great wisdom; and the most skillful 
and experienced financiers sometimes find themselves at fault for the 
moment. Your duty requires continual experiments to effect this 
great object. 

Need I suggest the benefits of a fixed system, and of method, 
even in matters seemingly of little consequence? Everybody finds 
—as seamen have it—that “a stern chase is a long chase.” The 
business of to-day should never be deferred till to-morrow. Answer 
letters, and file papers, at the instant. Remember everything, if 
possible; but trusting to memory in nothing: let your books con- 
tain a record of all transactions. Allow no outstanding bills against 
the bank; and have a voucher for the smallest item charged to 
“Expense Account.” 

You can be, and you ought to be, ready for an “examination” by 
the “Commissioners,” or other functionaries of the Government, and 
of your own “Board,” without previous notice, and without the 
slightest special preparation. In fine, close your vault daily with 
the reflection that no act has been neglected, and that, if sickness 
or death should occur “the bank can go on” with no loss to your 
family, sureties, or stockholders. Do not smile, if I add, that your 
banking-rooms should be swept, and your desks and counters be 
dusted daily; that ove “slut-hole” is ample for all the twine 
and waste-paper; and that the accumulation of official papers and 
memorandums in your f/révate drawer will cause both you and 
your associates serious delays and much inconvenience. 

Panics and pressures are as certain in banking as storms in winter. 
When either exist, firmness and courage, if not really possessed, 
must be assumed. You are presumed to know the nature and ex- 
tent of your resources under a// circumstances, and at periods of 
general distrust especially; and if the amount of those zmmedzately 
available are insufficient for every possible call upon you, thus advise 
your directors without delay. 

A knowledge of human character is indispensable. Study it. The 
“actions, looks, words, and steps” of your customers “form an al- 
phabet :” and your “eyes are spectacles to read others’ hearts with.” 
Careful, close, and continued observations will enable you to detect 
a counterfeit man as readily as you now do a counterfeit bank- 
note. My own experience is, that those who change countenance, 
or the weight of the body from one foot to the other, when meet- 
ing a full, searching and fixed gaze, are not truthful; that those 
who ask for additional accommodations, prefacing the request with 
a story divided into acts like a drama, are already bankrupt; and 
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that those who petition in whispers, in an unnatural tone of voice, 
in a cant, or a whine, are hypocrites. Some years hence, I shall 
be glad to ascertain how nearly your experience accords with 
mine. 

You should be courteous and respectful to all. Self-command is 
a great virtue; indulgence of passion is a great fault. Impertinence 
and stupid ignorance might sometimes be rebuked, were it not for 
the danger of contracting a,morose and irritable habit of speaking. 
There is no loss of dignity, or of self-respect, in perfect silence 
under the greatest provocation, and that, accordingly, is your safest 
course. The cashier’s popularity or unpopularity gives character to 
a bank. The directors are seldom visible, and sometimes unknown 
to occasional customers; but their executive officer is an ever- 
present and a known man, and should bear in mind the Latin 
proverb, namely, to “be cautious what he says, when, and to 
whom.”* 

Should you acquire a reputation, you may be solicited to change 
your place; or, becoming discontented, may seek to do so on your 
own motion. In the former case you are to consider your direc- 
tors as your friends, and, stating a// the facts fairly, obtain ¢hezr 
views before taking a single step to meet the overture made to you. 
This is an imperative duty; and performing it in honor, and acting 
under the advice of wise counselors, you can hardly come to a 
wrong conclusion. [ assume here that your bank is sound, and 
that it is under the direction of competent and safe men. If un- 
fortunately otherwise, if your reputation be at stake, and your di- 
rectors, or a governing part of them, are ignorant or regardless of 
the principles of banking, or are “speculators,” who seek their own 
accommodation, you should retire at once. But upon this point I 
will not dwell, since it is to be hoped that such institutions and 
such men have nearly passed away. 

It is related that the eminence of the five brothers Rothschild, as 
bankers, is to be attributed in a great measure to their strict observ- 
ance of their father’s dying injunction, to “remain united.” Well 
may it be so. Unanimity in the direction of a bank is always an 
element of success; and the result of my observation in this regard 
is, that more losses occur from divisions, than from any other single 
cause. Accommodation notes, large and standing loans to particular 
parties, and similar departures from legitimate banking are only to 
be tolerated in cases which receive the assent of the entire direc- 
tion. Yet I have known one and all of these departures to be con- 
summated, time and again, by directors who owned the smallest 
possible amount of stock, in opposition to the remonstrances of 
older and abler associates who were large stockholders; and years 
afterward, when legal remedies had been exhausted, and levies and 
set-offs had failed to restore more than costs of suit, have person- 
ally made wearisome journeys and devoted weeks to the service of 
closing up, as I best could, these unfortunate illustrations of the 
rule that “a majority should govern” in the directors’ room, as in 
politics. In short, such, in my view, are the evils of the majority 
principle in this connection, that I would counsel a cashier, 
whether young or old, to insist upon a reasonable change, and a 
change refused, to seek an institution more wisely, more safely con- 
ducted. 

You may be discontented without cause. I remember to have 
* A ‘‘bill-broker,’’ says Mr. Windham Beaves, ‘‘ should avoid babbling, and be prudent 


in his office, which consists in one sole point, that is, ¢o hear all and say nothing.”’ 
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read a story, in which one of the characters was in possession of 
everything that heart could ask, but was miserable from this very 
circumstance, or because he wanted—a want. Such persons exist in 
real life. Be not of that unhappy class. Accommodate yourself to 
your condition. Do not seek for happiness in change of place, but 
in change of disposition. ‘The lazy ox wishes for the trappings of 
the horse, and the steed sighs for the yoke,” is an old saw that 
has not yet lost its meaning. Nor should the topic be dismissed 
without recalling the pithy epitaph composed for the hypochondriac, 
who quacked himself into his grave: “Il was we//; but by endeavor- 
ing Zo be better—am here.” Let the young cashier heed the moral 
contained in these several apt sayings, and remember that care and 
perplexity exist everywhere. To smoothe and fashion the rough 
stone of life is a religious duty. The change of one’s home in- 
volves a change of society, of privileges of worship, of schools, of 
facilities in traveling, of household expenses, of access to books, 
and various other essentials; and should be carefully considered in 
every aspect before it is actually undertaken. And I bestow the 
more attention upon the point, because the propensity to remove 
from one place to another is so common, and because within the 
circle of my acquaintance, many have been ruined, and but few 
have improved their condition or increased their happiness, by seek- 
ing a new abode. In middle age, the experiment is doubly 
hazardous. Take up a full-grown tree, and will it live unless some 
of the old earth go with it? Sunder the ties of sympathy and af- 
fection; exchange old faces and associates for new ones, and what is 
the condition of a man? ee 

|TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. | Z 

















































WRONGFUL ACCEPTANCE.—A decision was rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington, on November 24, in the case of the Axchange on 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, plaintiff in error, vs. The Third National Bank ree 
of the City of New York.—In error to the Circuit Court for the District of ie 
New York. The Pittsburgh bank sent to the New York Bank for collection et 
eleven unaccepted drafts, dated at various times through a period of three | 
months, and payable four months after date. They were drawn on Walter 
M. Conger, Secretary of the Newark Tea-Tray Company, Newark, N. J., 
and were sent to the New York Bank as drafts on the Tea-Tray Company. 
The New York Bank sent them for collection to a bank in Newark, and in 
its letter of transmission recognized them as drafts on the company. The 
Newark Bank took acceptances from Conger individually on his refusal to 
accept as Secretary, but no notice of that fact was given to the Pittsburgh 
Bank until after the first one of the drafts had matured. At that time the 
drawers and indorser had become insolvent, the drawers having been in good 
credit when the Pittsburgh Bank discounted the drafts. The court holds 
that the New York Bank was liable to the Pittsburgh Bank for such damages as 
it had sustained by the negligence of the Newark Bank. This Circuit Court 
having, on a trial before it without a jury, made a finding of facts which 
did not cover the issue as to damages and given a judgment for the de- 
fendant ; this court, on reversing that judgment, remands the case for a new 
trial, being unable to render a judgment for the plaintiff for any specific 
-amount of damages. Opinion by Justice Blatchford. 

A similar decision was rendered in the case of The Tvradesmen’s National 
Bank of Pittsburgh vs. The Third National Bank of New York, which in- 
‘volved the same question. 
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WRONGFUL DISHONOR OF CHECKS. 


WRONGFUL DISHONOR OF CHECKS. 
Birchall vy. Third Nat. Bank. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1884. 


A bank is liable in temperate damages to a customer for wrongful dishonor 
of his check without proof of special damages. 

The defendant dishonored two of the plaintiff's checks for the ag- 
gregate sum of $318, while he had $600 in the bank to his credit, 
and the bank held none of his paper. The defendant gave him a 
letter to show to the banks which had presented the checks, and 
those who would have known it, which stated that the error was 
due to a clerk’s miscalculation, and that they regretted the affair, 
and that the plaintiff's credit had always been high. He neverthe- 
less brought an action for damages. 


HARE, P. J., charged the jury as follows: 

Inasmuch as the bank has the use of the money it undertakes 
a duty. When there is evidence that there is enough deposit to 
meet a check drawn, and such check was not paid on presentation, 
and no sufficient explanation is given for non-payment, there is suf- 
ficient for a jury. The difficulty is not so much whether the bank 
is liable, but as to the measure of damages. If there were anything 
to indicate that the conduct of the bank was willful, or that it de- 
layed to make the reparation, such as it could make, there, un- 
doubtedly, another element would arise for the jury to mulct the 
bank; but there is no such case here, as it shows that there was 
an innocent mistake from the fault of a clerk, who in adding up 
the account carelessly omitted a figure, and this result happened. I 
do not know, therefore, that there is any allegation that there was 
any gross negligence, and if that be so, the question is what injury 
has the plaintiff sustained that would justify the jury to set the 
amount down in figures that he ought to receive to set the matter 
straight. The mere fact that he was obliged to bring suit, if he 
ought to obtain any compensation; the mere fact that he was dis- 
turbed in his business might be reason to apply to the jury to give 
him compensation for it, but the serious question is, what is this 
injury—the real harm he suffered? It has been said that the 
smaller the check the greater the injury; I confess it does not 
strike me in that light; it is altogether a question of circum- 
stances. 

The jury returned a verdict of $1,000 for plaintiff, but the court 
said the motion for a new trial would be overruled if a remztter of 
$ 400 was filed by the plaintiff. 

Eugene McQuillin, of St. Louis, has added the following notes to 
this case which appeared in the Central Law Journal. 


I]. Foundation of the Right of Action—The relation between a 
bank and a depositor is that of debtor and creditor. The bank 
is under obligations to pay the money on deposit to the depositor 
whenever called upon to do so, and it is the right of the depositor 
to have such payment made. Their rights in this respect are re- 
ciprocal. The bank upon receiving the money of its customer as- 
sumes a legal responsibility. It undertakes to honor all checks, 
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drafts and orders of the depositor when in funds to meet them, 
and which are not subject to any prior lien of the bank. This 
obligation is incurred by the simple act of receiving the deposits 
as a consideration for the right to employ the money. 

This duty arises from the implied contract between the bank and 
customer, and necessarily results from the usual course of the bank- 
ing business.* And this right of the customer to have his checks 
honored is so far substantial that if the bank refuses to pay them 
without a justifying cause, an action for damages will lie+ The 
sole act of refusal to honor the checks is sufficient to maintain the 
action. And on this principle an agent who-rhas put to his pri- 
vate account funds of an undisclosed principal, is entitled to 
recover damages, although the agent has improperly obtained 
them.} 

II. Afeasure of Damages—In this kind of cases the difficulty is 
not so much whether the bank is subject to an action, but as to 
the measure of damages.|| The bank by improperly dishonoring the 
check, has committed a breach of duty, and its liability to an action 
is undoubted.$ 

In all cases the depositor may recover nominal damages, whether 
he alleges and proves special damages or not, and to recover more, 
it has been held in some of the earlier cases, that he must show 
that he has suffered a perceptible and measurable loss.{/ The case 
of a trader seems to be an exception to this principle.** For when 
it is shown that the plaintiff is a trader, the jury in estimating the 
damages may take into consideration the natural and _ necessary 


* Downes v. Phanix Bank, 6 Hill 297; Marzetti v. Williams, Barn. and Ad, 415: 
Watson v. Phanix Bank, 8 Met ( Mass.) 217; Byles on Bills (Sharswood’s edition), 
p.* 18 and notes. In Fogartfes v. Zhe Siate Bank, 8 American Law Reg, (O. S.) 393, 
( 1860), in referring to the duty of banks, Johnson, J., remarked: ‘‘ In the best conducted 
banking institutions the custom is this: When a customer deposits funds, the bank is under- 
stood to receive them with a tacit engagement to pay them out on his order, or check 
drawn in his own favor, or in favor of third persons with whom he may have deal'ngs. 
This is understood to be the banker’s duty and engagement, incurred by the simple act of 
receiving the deposits as a consideration for its right to employ the money, and which it 
is to perform, upon the single condition of being notified of the existence of the check, in 
such manner as to free it from danger of being liable to pay the same amount twice, that 
is to say the checks take precedence according to the order of notification. 

+ Morse on Banks and Banking, (2d ed.) 520; Grant on Bankers and Banking, 45; 
Whitaker v. Bank of England, 6 Car. and P. 700, (1835); 1 C. M. and R. 744; Rolin 
v. Steward, 14 C. B, 595 (1854); S. C. 23 L. J. «C. P.) 148; 78 E. C. L. R.; Watts 
v. Christie, 11 Beaven, 546, (1349; Boyd v. Fitt, 14 Irish Common Law, (N. S.)43 
(1862). In Birchall v. Third National Bank, 15 W. N. C. 174, Hare, P. J., in charg- 
ing the jury observed: ‘‘Inasmuch as the bank has the use of the money, it undertakes a 
duty. When there is evidence that there is enough deposit to meet the check drawn and 
such check was not paid on presentation, and no sufficient explanation is given for non-pay- 
ment, there is sufficient for the jury.”’ 

+ Zassell v. Cooper, 7 C. B., 509 (1350); S. C. g Man., Granger v. Scott. 

| Birchall v. Third National Bank, 15 Weekly Notes of Cases, 174 ( 1884). 

§ Rolin v. Steward, 14 C, B. 595, (1854) is the leading English case; Saylor v. Bush- 
ong, 100 Pa. St. (4 Outerbridge) 27 (1882): National Machine Bank v. feck, 127 Mass. 
298 (1879). In the last case Gray, C. J., said (p. 300): ‘‘So long as the balance of 
account to the credit of the depositor exceeds the amount of any debt due, and payable 
by him to the bank, the bank is bound to honor his check, and is liable to an action by 
him if it does not.’’ See further 1 Sutherland on* Damages, 129 and 497; 1: Sedgwick on 
Damages, (7th ed.) p. 520 and note (a); Daniel on Negotiable Instruments (3d. ed, ) 
$1642, p. 656; 2 Parsons on Notes and Bills, pp. 63—64 and notes. ‘The bank is merely 
a debtor to the depositor to the amount deposited. Foley v. Hill, 1 Phillips, 399 v. 2 H. 
L. Cas. 28; Bank of Republic v. Millard, 10 Wall. 152; Carr v. Bh.. 107 Mass. 


a Watts v. Christie 11 Beaven, 546 (1849); Marzetti v. Williams, 1 Barn & Ad. 415 
(18—) is a leading case. 

** Kolin v. Steward, 14 C. B. (5 J. Scott) 607; 78 E. C. L. R. In this case Williams, 
J., said: ‘I think it cannot be denied that if one who is not a trader, were to bring an 
action against a bank for dishonoring a check at a time when he had funds of a customer 
in his hands sufficient to meet it, and special damages were alleged and proved the plaintiff 
would be entitled to recover substantial damage.’’ See Daniel on Neg. Inst. (3d ed.), 
' § 1642, p. 656; 2 Parsons on N. & B. pp. 63, 64, and notes. 


a_i 
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consequences which must result to the plaintiff from the defend- 
ant’s breach of the contract; “just as in the case of an action for 
slander of a person in the way of his trade, or in the case of an im- 
putation of insolvency on a trader, the action lies without proof of 
special damage.’’* 

It can hardly be possible that a customer’s check can be im- 
properly dishonored without some slur to his business standing. 
His credit is impugned. He is held out. before the business world 
as unable to meet his money obligations. It is a serious impeach- 
ment of his financial capacity. “The whole commercial commu- 
nity,” says Johnson, J., “and every interest dependent upon com- 
merce (and that is every interest in the civilized world) is af- 
fected.”t Hence, it is the duty of judicial tribunals to hold banks 
to the exact and unvarying performance of punctuality towards cus- 


tomers. 

If the plaintiff can, he may allege and prove special loss, but if 
he is unable to do so, the jury should be instructed to give such 
temperate damages as they shall judge to be a reasonable compen- 
sation for the injury the plaintiff must have sustained from the dis- 
honor of his check, according to the ordinary course of human 


events.} 
Ill. Elements of Damages—Illlustrations.—In Rolin v. Steward, supra, 


the plaintiff's check was refused through a clerical error in_bal- 
ancing the plaintiff’s account, the bank supposing the plaintiff did 
not have sufficient funds on deposit to meet it. The verdict was 
for £500. Referring to the amount of the verdict, Cresswell, J., re- 
marked: “As to the amount, that is a question which is always 
extremely difficult for the court to deal with. But inasmuch as we 
are disposed to think that the jury have under the circumstances 
awarded the plaintiff a very large sum; the counsel may possibly 
relieve us from giving any ultimate opinion as to the extent to 
which the verdict ought to be reduced.” The parties then agreed 
that the verdict should be reduced to £ 200, 

In Marzett? v. Williams, supra,§ plaintiff drew a check on his 


* Per Williams, J., in Rolin v. Steward, supra. 

+ ‘‘ These dealings in bank checks,’’ says Johnson, J., in Fopgarties v. Bank, 8 Am. Law. 
Reg. 393 (O. S.) (1860), ‘‘ stand upon peculiar grounds. The exigencies of trade do not 
admit of the delays attending the process of acceptance, or arising from the efflux of days 
of grace. If these drafts are delayed, if the bank, being in funds, be at liberty to refuse 
payment, the inevitable consequences to the parties disappointed can be none other than 
such as the want of scrupulous punctuality always inflicts. The drawer’s credit suffers; 

. the whole commercial community, and every interest dependent upon commerce 
(and that is every interest in the civilized world) is affected. These instruments pass daily 
from hand to hand, and perform good services in exchanges and settlements. The public 
confidence in them is of a two-fold nature. It is, first, in the drawer. Is he of known char- 
acter?’ One who habitually draws only on known resources? It is based, again, upon the 
certainty of bank usage. It is a fixed rule of trade, that when in possession of a drawer’s 
funds the bank will, on no account, permit itself to withhold payment if properly noti- 
fied. These two things being fixed in the public mind, universal, undoubting confidence ob- 
tains ”’ 

{ Rolin v. Steward, 14 C. B. 295 (1854); S. C. 23 L. J. (C P.) 148; 78 E.C.L.R; 
see also Morse on Barks and Banking ¢2d. ed.) 522 e¢ seg. : Grant on Banks and Bankers, p. 
45; Byles on Bills, (Sharswoods ed.) p. 1%, 2 Parsons on Notes and Bills, pp. 63, 64, and notes. 
In Rolin v. Steward, supra, there was no evidence that any special damages had been 
sustained, but Lord Chief Justice Campbell, in leaving the case to the jury, told them that 
they ought not to limit their verdict to nominal damage, but should give the plaintiffs 
such temperate damages as they should judge to be reasonable compensation for the injury 
they must have sustained from the dishonor of their check. 

§ In this case Lord Tenterden, C. J., said: “I cannot forbear to observe, that it is a 
discredit to a ng ye and therefore injurious in fact, to have a draft refused payment for so 
small a sum, for it shows that the banker has very little confidence in the customer. It is 
an act particularly calculated to be injurious to a person in trade. My judgment in this 
case, however, proceeds on the ground that the action is founded on a contract between the 
— and the bankers, that the latter, whenever they should have money in their hands 

elonging to the plaintiff, or within a reasonable time after they should have received such 
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banker, to whom it was presented at a time when he had sufh- 
cient funds on deposit to meet it, but the check was dishon- 
ored through the negligence of the clerk in failing to enter 
to the plaintiff's credit in the proper book, a deposit that had 
been made on the morning that the check was presented. On the 
following day the check was paid. No special damage was proved, 
but the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for nominal damages, 
which the court sustained. 

In Boyd v. Fitt,* the defendant failed to honor a draft of the 
plaintiff's when in funds, whereby the plaintiff's business in Glasgow 
was suspended, their business in Dublin much injured, and they 
lost the agency of an Australian firm. The jury gave damages 
for the three heads, which finding was sustained, the court holding 
that the suspension of the Glasgow trade was w ithin both branches 
of the rule of Hadley v. Baxendale,+ and that the damages sus- 
tained under the other two heads of loss were within the rule of 
Rolin v. Steward,{ the natural result of the defendant’s breach of 
the contract. “I entirely concur,’’ said the Lord Chief Baron, “in 
what seems to have been the opinion of Mr. Justice Crompton in 
Smeed v. Ford,| and of Mr. Baron Wilde in Gee v. the L & York 
Railway Co.§ that the rule professed to be laid down in Hadley v 
Baxendale, is not ‘capable of meeting all cases.’” 

In Larzos v. Bonany Y Gurety,{ the plaintiff recovered in the 
trial court (1) the expense of protest; (2), loss of some pork 
which he had been obliged to sell to get money; (3), expense of 
journeys to place of trial and expense while at the trial; (4), 
general damages for injury to the personal credit and for other loss. 
On appeal he was not permitted to recover item 2, because that was 
too remote, such loss not being a natural consequence of the breach 
of the contract, nor item 3, for costs are a full indemnity. But he 
was allowed items 1 and 4. 

In Prehn v. The Royal Bank of Liverpool** the defendants, bank- 
ers in Liverpool, by their letter of credit undertook to accept the 
drafts of the plaintiffs Alexandria firm, and the plaintiff undertook 
to put them in funds to do so. Before maturity the defendants 
gave notice that they would be unable to pay the drafts at ma- 
turity ; and the customer was put (1) to expense of a commission 
to another party to take up the bills; (2) the expense of protesting 
them; and (3) the expense of telegrams. They were entitled to 
recover all these items. The principle of Hadley v. Baxendale was 
applied in this case.tt 

In Riggs v. Lindsay,t{ plaintiff sued the defendant on an implied 
agreement to accept bills, constituted by the latter having instructed 
the former to purchase goods on defendant’s account and to draw 


money, would pay his check; and there having been a breach of such contract, the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover nominal damages.’’ In the same case, Taunton, J., observed: The 
defendants were guilty of a breach of duty, which duty the plaintifis at the time had a right 
to have performed. . . . Here, independently of other considerations, the credit of the 
plaintiff was likely to be injured by the refusal of the defendant to pay the check ; and as 
it was the duty of the defendants to pay the check when it was presented, and that duty 
was not performed, I think the plaintiff who had a right to its being performed, is entitled to 
recover nominal damages ”” 

*14 Irish Common Law (N., S.) 43 ( 1862). 

t9 ee pai 23 L. J. ( Ex.) 179. 


tC B.¢s 
i Ell & OFM. 616. 
$6 Hurl. & Nor. 221. 

L R. 5 Privy Council App. 346 ( 1873). 
##[,. R. 5 Ex. g2 (1870). 


tt Supra 
339 Cranch (U.S.S.C. Rep.) soo ( 1813). 
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upon him for the price. The bills having been dishonored by the 
defendants were protested and returned to the plaintiff, who took 
them up and paid the ten per cent. damages which the law (of 
South Carolina) allowed to holders of bills returned under protest. 
These damages were allowed plaintiff. 

IV. Defences (a.) Insuffictent Amount on Deposit—It is a good 
defence to an action of this kind, of which the bank may avail 
itself, that it had not sufficient unincumbered funds of the de- 
positor with which to make full payment, so that it could take up 
and hold the check as a voucher; for the bank is under no obli- 
gation to make part payment.* Of. course, if the bank has a prior 
lien on the drawer’s funds it is not held to honor his check. It 
is only when there is a sufficient amount to the customer’s credit, 
to meet the check, that the bank is liabie for non-payment thereof, 
7.é., When the bank is a debtor to the depositor in that amount.t 

(6.) Bank “ Time to Avail Itself of Funds.’-—A bank is entitled 
to a reasonable time in which to ascertain whether the drawer is 
in funds to meet the check.[ Hence, in an action against the 
bank it may be shown that the funds were deposited so immedi- 
ately before the presentment of the check, that the bank had not 
a reasonable time in which “to avail itself of the deposit, ’| z. ¢., 
to pass the deposit to the credit of the drawer. A_ reasonable 
time will be allowed the bank to do this. But no case has yet 
laid down a rule as to what is such reasonable time. Indeed, that 
would be almost impossible, as each case must be determined upon 
its own particular circumstances. This should be governed largely 
by the volume of the bank’s business; and perhaps the amount of 
business on that particular day, as well as the bank’s clerical force, 
would be elements in determining the reasonableness of time. Of 
course one day would be sufficient time; so is three hours;$ and 
two hours‘ has been held to be a reasonable time. 


* Coats v. Preston, 105 lll. 473 (1883); Morse on Banks & B. 521; 2 Pars. on N. & B. 
78; in re Brown, 2 Story Cir. Ct. R. s02 (1843). ‘‘ Now,” says the court in Ja re Brown, 
supra, *“‘the bank is nut bound to pay unless it is in full funds, and it is not obliged to 
pay or accept to pay, if it has partial funds only, for it is entitled to the possession of the 
check on payment, and, indeed, in the ordinary course of business, the only voucher for 
the bank in any payment is the production and receipt of the check, which the holder can- 
not safely part with unless he receives full payment, nor the bank exact unless under like 
circumstances.’’ See further, Aymer v. Laurie, 18 L. J. (Q. B.) 2:8. 

tBirchall v. Third Nat. Bk. 15 W. N. C. 174; Bank v. Peck, 127 Mass. 292, and see 
cases supra. 

{ Fernandey v. Glynn, 1 Camp. 426 and notes. 

| Morse on Banks and Banking (2d, ed.) 521-2; Grant on Banks and Bankers, 45; 
Rolin v. Steward, 14 C. B. 595; Marzetti v. Williams, 1 B. & A. 415; Whitaker v. 
wy of England, 6 Car. & P. 700 (1834); 1 C. M. & R. 744 (1835): 2 Pars. on N 

. 63—4. 

§ In Varsetti v Williams, supra, a deposit which together with the other funds of the 
customer already in the bank, sufficient to meet the draft was made a few minutes before 
it o’clock in the forenoon, and the check was presented for payment ten minutes before 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the same day. This was held to be a sufiicient time in- 
tervening for the bank “to avail itself of the deposit.’’ 

Gir Rolin v. Steward, supra, the deposit was made at one o’clock Pp. m., and the 
check presented at three Pp. M. the same day. The two hours was held to be sufficient 
time. 


—__—_---- > #2 — -—__- 


BANKING IN CHINA.—Advices from Tokio state that a National bank 
known as the ‘‘ Government Bank of China” has been established at Pekin, 
with a capital half Chinese and half foreign. ‘The board of management is 
to be composed of Chinese and foreigners equally divided. 
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‘MEANING OF “PROTEST WAIVED.” 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, MAY, 1884. 


The Annville National Bank v. Kettering. 
The words ‘‘ protest waived” include waiver of demand and notice. 


STERRETT, J.—No principle of the law merchant is better settled 
than that demand and notice of the non-payment of a _ nego- 
tiable note may be waived by the indorser, either orally or in writ- 
ing, or by acts clearly calculated to mislead the holder and prevent 
him from treating the note as he otherwise would; but there is 
some diversity of opinion as to what constitutes a waiver of these 
necessary prerequisites to charge the indorser. Where a written 
waiver of “demand and notice” accompanies the indorsement, or 
is given by the indorser before maturity of the note, there can be 
no question as to its legal effect; nor can there be any doubt 
when the language employed clearly imports or implies the same 
thing. It has been doubted, however, whether the words “ protest 
waived,” written on a note by the indorser, or his separate request 
in writing not to protest it, is a waiver of both demand and no- 
tice, and in some cases these words have been considered insuffi- 
cient to dispense with either; but the weight of both reason and 
authority is that they do constitute a waiver of both. Strictly 
speaking, the term “protest” applies only to foreign bills; but the 
custom to treat inland bills and notes in the same manner as for- 
eign bills has become so well nigh universal that, in common par- 
lance, the term means the taking of such steps as are required to 
charge the indorser. For the same reason the word “ protested,” 
sometimes employed in giving notice of honor to indorsers of in- 
land bills and notes, clearly implies demand, non-payment, and con- 
sequent dishonor of the bill or note in all cases where protest is 
necessary; I Pars. Bills and Notes, 471, 575, 579,582, and authorities 
there cited. 

It is not essential that the waiver should be in writing. When 
the fact is established by competent evidence, a parol waiver is as 
valid and binding as a written one. The only difference is in the 
character of the proof. Barclay v. Weaver, 7 Harris. 396. It was 
there held that a verbal agreement between the holder and in- 
dorser to renew a note at maturity might be shown by oral testi- 
mony, and that demand and notice were thereby dispensed with. 
The general principle underlying nearly all cases of waiver is that 
the indorser has by word or deed done something calculated to 
mislead the holder, and induce him to forego the usual steps to 
fix the liability of the former. It is unnecessary to refer specially 
to several well-considered cases in other States, holding that a 
waiver of protest, without more, dispenses with demand and notice 
of non-payment. They are in full accord with our own cases on 
the subject, the last of which is Huckenstein v. Hermann, 24 Pitts- 
burgh Legal Journal, 186. That was a suit by the holder against 
the indorser of a note which was not presented for payment at 
maturity. To sustain the averment of demand and notice of non- 
payment, the plaintiff relied on the words “protest waived” written 
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. on the note, and signed by the indorser the day before, or early 
in the morning of the day the note matured. he court charged 
in substance that the words were equivalent to an express waiver 
of demand and notice, and on that point there was a verdict for 
the plaintiff. In the fer curzam opinion of this court, affirming 
the judgment of the Common Pleas, it is said: “ A waiver of pro- 
test before maturity of a note is a waiver of all the steps leading 
to it, and includes demand and notice of non-payment. This, we 
think, is the general understanding of a waiver of protest among 
business men. 

“The very purpose of a waiver is to supersede the ordinary steps 
and avoid trouble and expense. To waive the mere act of the no- 
tary, and yet suffer the duty of making demand and giving notice 
of its result to remain, would scarcely be thought of by business 
men.” It is argued by the learned counsel of defendant that this 
conflicts with the former ruling of this court in Scott v. Greer, 10 
Barr. 103, but we do not so understand it. In that case it was held 
that the waiver of protest by an indorser on the day the note ma- 
tured puts him in the same situation as if the protest had been 
made and proved; and there being no contradictory evidence, it is 
proof, under the act of assembly, of demand, refusal and notice. It 
is true, the learned judge who delivered the opinion in that case 
intimates that the frzma facze case thus presented by the plaintiff 
might have been rebutted by showing that no demand was in fact 
made; but what was said on that subject was aside from the ques- 
tion before the court, and, in so far as his remarks may be consid- 
ered in conflict with the rulings in Huckenstetn v. Hermann, supra, 
they cannot be regarded as authority for the position that a waiver 
of protest does not necessarily imply a waiver of demand and no- 
tice. The principle decided in Huckenstetn v. Hermann, is akin to 
that involved in Azdeway v. Budd, 1 Harris. 208, and Arittain v. The 
Doylestown Bank, 5 W.&S.87. In the latter case the indorser, by 
memorandum on the note, waived “notice of non-payment by the 
maker,” and it was held that proof of demand was thereby rendered 
unnecessary. ‘The interpretation,” said Gibson, C. J., “is that he 
agreed to become immediately liable, without more, in case the note 
should not be taken up at maturity.” In the case at bar it is con- 
ceded there was neither demand nor notice of non-payment, nor 
was there any written waiver of protest. For the purpose of sus- 
taining the material averment of demand and notice, testimony was 
introduced by plaintiff tending to prove, in substance, that during 
a course of dealing with the bank, defendant had several notes dis- 
counted and the proceeds placed to his credit; that when he first 
requested a discount he informed the officers of the bank that, de- 
siring to deal with them, he would be obliged to apply for dis- 
counts, and wished it to be understood that none of his notes 
should be protested; that pursuant to this request none of them 
were protested; nor was payment of them demanded oi the maker; 
and, in consequence of that understanding, payment of the note in 
suit was not legally demanded, nor was notice of non-payment given 
- defendant. * view of this testimony the court was requested to 
charge : 


1. “If an indorser gives directions to the indorsee, at the time or 
before he brings the note for discount, that the same shall not be 
protested, and this is assented to by the indorsee, it relieves the 
latter from the duty of making demand for payment of the maker, 
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note.” 

2. “If the defendant waived protest of the note before ma- 
turity, no demand of the maker was necessary to charge him with 
its payment.” 

The learned judge refused these points, saying, “Such waiver of 
protest is Arima facze evidence of presentment to and demand upon 
the maker, but it does not relieve the indorser from the necessity 
of such presentment and demand;” and he further instructed the 
jury in substance, that if, in point of fact, no demand was made or 
no notice given to defendant the plaintiff could not recover. It be- 
ing conceded that there was no legal demand or notice, the verdict, 
as matter of course, was for defendant. The plaintiff's testimony, if 
believed by the jury, was clearly sufficient to have warranted them 
in finding the facts as stated in the foregoing points, and for rea- 
sons already suggested they should have been affirmed. 

When the alleged waiver is in writing, its construction is for the 
court; but when it consists of verbal communications, it is the 
special province of the jury to consider the testimony and ascertain 
the facts. When ascertained, it is their duty to apply the law un- 
der the direction of the court. Assuming the facts to be as re- 
cited in the points, the law as therein stated is correct, and hence 
there was error in refusing to affirm plaintiff's first and second 
points, and in charging the jury as complained of in the third 
specification. 

Judgment reversed, and a venzre factas de novo awarded. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CORPORATION—DISSOLUTION—ACT 1874, CH. 324—REFUSING TO 
MAKE REPORTS.—Defendant, by his charter, is authorized “to es- 
tablish a public exchange and mart for receiving deposits of and 
transferring earnest moneys, stocks, bonds and other securities. 
and for the procurement and making of loans on the same . . . 
guaranteeing the payment of bonds and other obligations.” fed, 
that it was a “loan, mortgage, security, guaranty or indemnity com- 
pany,” and a corporation “having the power and receiving money 
on deposit” within the meaning of the act of 1874 ($1, ch. 324, 
Laws of 1874). requiring every such corporation to make a report 
semi-annually to the superintendent of the banking department ; 
and that upon its refusal to make such reports, an action was 
properly brought by the attorney-general to dissolve the corpora- 
tion. If this had been exclusively a deposit company, or a loan com- 
pany, Or a guarantee company, or a mortgage security company, thus 
confined to one kind of business, it could not be doubted that it 
would come within the act otf 1874; but the fact that its powers 
are so general, it being allowed to do all these various kinds of 
business, certainly cannot take it out of the operation of the act. 
It is within the policy, and we think within the letter of the law, 
and hence the disposition made of the case by the court below was 
right; and its judgment should be affirmed, with costs. [ People v. 
Mut. Trust Co.| N. Y. Ct. of Appeals. 





and of giving notice of the non-payment to the indorser of such — 
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TRUST—BANK AND DEPOSITOR—FRAUD—RECEIVER OF BANK—ORDER 
REQUIRING HIM TO PAY NOTES—CosTs.—The Rochester City Bank 
having discounted certain notes for a firm which was a depositor 
with it, and that firm, wishing to anticipate payment, gave to the 
bank its checks for the amount of the notes, less rebate of inter- 
est, which checks the bank received and charged in the firm ac- 
count, and entries were made in the bank books to the effect that 
the notes were paid. The firm at the time supposed that the 
bank held the notes, but they had, in fact, been previously sold by 
the bank. Before the notes became due the bank failed, and in an 
action, brought by the attorney-general in the name of the people, 
a receiver was appointed of its property and effects. Ae/d, that an 
order requiring the receiver to pay the notes out of the funds in 
y his hands was properly granted; that the transaction between the 
: bank and said firm was not in their relation of debtor and 
creditor, nor in that of bank and depositor, but by it a_ trust 
was created, the violation of which constituted a fraud by which 
the bank could not profit, and to the benefit of which the re- 
ceiver was not entitled. Lzbdy v. Hopkins, 104 U.S. 303; Luz re Le 
Blanc, 14 Hun. 8; affirmed 75 N. Y. 598. Those cases stand upon 
the ground of a specific appropriation of a particular fund for the 
payment of the claim there brought in question. So does the one 
at bar. That fact is lacking in the case of People v. Merchants and 
Mechanics’ Bank, 78 N. Y. 269; 34 Am. Rep. 532, on which the appel- 
lant relies; and this distinction is pointed out by the learned judge 
who delivered the opinion in that case. Counsel for the appellant 
contends “that there never was any fund set apart for a particular 
object, or any intention or purpose to set apart such a fund.” I do 
not regard this, if true, as of much importance, but the appeal 
a papers do. not permit us to accept such construction. The checks 
a of the petitioners were money assets in the hands of the bank, and 
were so treated by all parties, but they were delivered to_it with 
explicit directions to apply the proceeds on payment of the notes; 
those directions were assented to by the bank officer, and the 
checks collected from the general fund. From that moment the bank 
Se was bound to hold the money for, and apply it to, that purpose and 
a no other, or, failing to do so, return it to the petitioner. As to it, the 
Pe bank was bailee, or trustee, but never owner. It is estopped from 
saying that all this is matter df bookkeeping. It assumed a duty, 
: and the receiver as its representative is bound by it. Nor does 
ee this obligation at all depend, as the appeitlant seems to suppose, 
| upon the question, when, where, and to whom the notes were to be 
os paid; whether presently or in the future is immaterial. The spe- 
, cific object for which the fund was created was the payment of 
% the notes, and its character does not depend upon those incidental 
| circumstances. The checks were impressed with a trust, and no 
change of them into any other shape could divest it so as to give 
the bank or its receiver any different or more valid claim in re- 
spect to them than the bank had before the conversion. Vaz Alen 
v. Am. Nat. Bank, 52 N. Y.1; Dows v. Kidder, 84 id. 121. (2) The 
application of the petitioners to the court below was not a motion 
under section 768 of the Code, but a special proceeding for the 
enforcement or protection of a right under section 3,334; costs 
might therefore be awarded in the discretion of the court, as on 
appeal from a judgment taken to it. Section 3,240. [ People v. City 
Bank of Rochester. N. Y. Ct. of Appeals.] 
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BROKER—SEAT IN STOCK EXCHANGE—LIABLE FOR DEBTS, U. S. 
R. S., § 5104—JURISDICTION OF STATE COURT.—There can be no 
doubt that a seat or membership in the New York Stock Exchange 
is, in a certain sense, property. It has great value to the owner or 
possessor, and may, under the conditions prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion and by-laws, be transferred and transmitted and converted in- 
to money. Grocers’ Bank v. Murphy, 60 How Pr. 426; Ritterband v. 
Baggett, 4 Abb. N. C. 67; Powell v. Waldron, 89 N. Y. 328; 42 Am. 
Rep. 301; /z re Ketcham, N. Y. Daily Reg., Feb. 9, 1880; Ed/zot v. 
Mer. Ex. of St. Louts, 28 Alb. L. J. 512; In the Matter of Werder, 
id. 176; Jz re Gallaher, 19 N. B. R. 224; Hyde v. Woods, 94 U.S. 523. 
The question as to the character of the property of such a seat is 
so fully discussed in the authorities cited that nothing more is 
necessary to be added. But the property in the seat, whatever it 
was, as between the defendant, Jones, and the plaintiff, passed by 
the assignment in bankruptcy, and as between them vested in the 
plaintiff as fully as it was before possessed by the defendant. By 
that assignment the defendant was as fully and completely divested 
of his property in the seat or membership as he could be by any 
paper or instrument which he could execute; and he could do noth- 
ing more to vest complete, perfect title as against himself in the 
plaintiff. United States Rev. Stat., $5104, provides that “the bank- 
rupt shall, at all times, until he is discharged, be subject to the 
order of the court, and shall, at the expense of the estate, execute 
all proper writings and instruments, and do all acts required by the 
court touching the assigned property or estate, and to enable the 
assignee to demand, recover and receive all the property and estate 
assigned wherever situated.” That section conferred ample author- 
ity upon the bankrupt court until the discharge of the bankrupt ; 
but that authority ceases after the discharge by the very terms of 
the section. And so it has been held in numerous cases. /” re 
Jones, 6 B. R. 386; Cook v. Whipple, 9. id. 155; /u re Dean, 3 N. B. R. 
188. After the discharge of the bankrupt, and while the discharge 
is in force, the bankrupt court has no more jurisdiction over him 
than over any other person. He can be compelled to act then, 
not summarily by motion or order under section 5104, or any other 
section of the Bankrupt Act, but simply in some regular judicial 
proceeding as a party thereto or as a witness therein. There is no 
question that a State court would have jurisdiction of such an ac- 
tion as this’at the proper time, when sufficient facts shall exist 
which will require the exercise of its jurisdiction. Ward v Jenkins, 
10 Metc. 583; Stevens v. Mechanics’ Savings Bank, 1o1 Mass. 109; 
3 Am. Rep. 325; Cook v. Whipple, 55 N. Y. 150; 14 Am Rep. 202. 
| Platt v. Jones. N. Y. Ct. of Appeals. | 


PLEDGED SECURITIES—REHYPOTHECATION BY BROKER.—Where the 
owner of securities pledges them with a stock-broker as collateral 
to a loan, the latter has no right to rehypothecate them in such 
a way that they cannot be restored to the owner upon payment 
of the loan, although both parties understood that the broker 
would have to use the securities to obtain the loan. Usage is inad- 
missible to destroy a contract. [Oregon & Transcontinental Co. v. 
Hilmers. Cir. Ct. S. D. New York. ] 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF COMPTROLLER CANNON. 


The annual report of H. W. Cannon, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, shows that during the year ended November 1, 191 banks 
have been organized, with an aggregate capital of $16,042,230, and 
that circulating notes have been issued to these new associations 
amounting to $ 3,866,230. 

These banks are located by geographical divisions as follows: 
Eastern States ten banks, with capital of $810,000; Middle States 
twenty-five, with capital of $1,812,250; Southern States thirty, with 
capital of $2,991,100; Western States one hundred and two, with 
capital of $8,905,880; Pacific States five, with capital of $ 380,000; 
Territories nineteen, with capital of $1,143,000. 

Since the establishment of the National banking system on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1863, there have been organized 3,261 National Banks. Of 
these, 404* have gone into voluntary liquidation for the purpose of 
winding up their affairs, 70 have gone into voluntary liquidation for 
the purpose of reorganization, 16 are in liquidation by expiration of 
their charter, of which number six have been reorganized, and 100 
have been placed in the hands of receivers for the purpose of clos- 
ing up their affairs, leaving the total number in existence on Nov- 
ember 1, 1884, 2,671, which is the largest number that has been in 
operation at any one time. The corporate existence of ninety Na- 
tional banks expired during the year, of which eighty-three have 
been extended under the Act of July 12, 1882, six have permitted 
their corporate existence to expire, and are in liquidation under 
section seven of said Act (four of which have been succeeded by 
other banks in the samé places and nearly the same shareholders ), 
and one has been placed in voluntary liquidation by the vote of 
shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock. The corporate exist- 
ence of 154 National banks, with an aggregate capital of $56,161,- 
370, will expire during November and December of this year, and 
the corporate existence of 720 National banks, with an aggregate 
capital of $ 188,971,475, will expire during 1885. Eleven National 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $1,285,000, have failed and been 
placed in hands of receivers during the year. 

There is no doubt that the National banking system has been of 
great value to this country in many ways other than the supplying 
a sound and almost perfect paper currency. The additional safety 
afforded to depositors by the restrictions and precautionary pro- 
visions of the Act, the publicity of the reports of the condition of 
the banks, and the regular examination and supervision by officers 
of the Government is well understood by the public, and it is prob- 
able that the people would demand that, if possible, the system be 
continued, even if the public debt be hereafter reduced to a point 
where it is impossible for the banks to issue more than the amount 
of circulation that can be secured by the minimum of bonds now 
required by law. Although it is possible that the public confidence 
in National banks will enable associations organized under the Act 
to do a much larger and more profitable business than if organ- 


* Exclusive of the Metropolitan National Bank, of New York City, which was placed in 
voluntary liquidation November 18, 1884. 
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ized under the laws of the various States, it is probable that, were 
there no profits on circulation, bankers, as a rule, might be unwill- 


ing to submit to the restrictions which, as safeguards to the public, 


the National banking law compels those who organize associations 
under it to submit to, and that, therefore, when the profit on circula- 
tion is reduced to a point where it does not compensate for the in- 


convenience of the restrictions, many National banks will leave the 
system. The time of the final payment of the debt is, however, yet 
distant, and with appropriate legislation there will probably be for 


many years no lack of bonds as a safe basis of circulation. 


More- 


over, no feasible plan with other security has as yet been sug- 
gested, affording a sound currency redeemable on demand in specie, 
and the Comptroller believes that it is extremely doubtful whether, 
after their experience for the last twenty years, with the safe and 
convenient currency issued by the National banks, the people would 
be satisfied with a currency based on any security other than United 


States bonds. 


The following table exhibits the resources and liabilities of the 
National banks at the dates given, from 1874 to 1884, inclusive: 





| Oct. 2, | Oct. 2. | Oct. 1, 


| 


| 
| Oct. 3, 





























Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, Oct. 2, |Sept. 30, 

1874. | 1876. | 1878. 1880. | 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 

2,004 | 2,089 2,053 2,090 | 2,132 2,269 | 2,501 | 2,664 

banks. banks. banks. | banks.| banks. | banks. | banks. | banks. 
RESOURCES. Mill’ns. Mili'ns.'| Mill’ns.|Mili'ns.' Mill’ns. Mill’ns. Mill’ns.\ Mill’ ns. 
irc nwindeenssee 954-4 931-3 834.0 | 1,041.0 | 1,173-8 | 1,243-2 | 1,309.2 | 1,245.3 
Bonds for Circulation..... 383 3 337-2 347-6 357-8 363-3 | 357-6 351-4 | 327-4 
Other U.S. bonds....... 28.0 47-8 947 436} 56.5: 37-4 30.7 | 30.4 
Stocks, bonds, &c....... 27.8 34-4 36.9 48.9 | 61.9 66.2 7t.t | 7.4 
Due from banks......... 134.8 146.9 | 138.9 213.5 | 230.8 198.9 208.9 | 194.2 
Rent GStRts... « c0ccces sce 38.1 > 9438 40.7 48.0 47*3 | 46.5 48.3 | 49-9 
BROS. cccccccccvcescose 21.2} 21.4 30.7 1093) 114.3) 102.9 107.8 | 128.6 
Legal-tender notes...... 80.0 84.2! 64.4 56.6 | §3-2 63.2 707! 77.0 
Natiunal-bank notes..... 18.5 159 16.9 18.2 17-7! 20.7 23.71 2833 
Cl. House Exchanges... = 109.7 100.0! 82.4 r21.1*| 189.2 | 208.4 96.4 | 66.3 
U. S. cert. of deposit.... 42.8 29.2! 32.7 7-7 | 6.7 8.7 10.0! 14,2 
Due from U.S. ‘lreas’r.. 20.35 16.7; 16.5 17.1 | £75 17.2 16.6 1747 
Other resources......... 18.3) 19.1 24.9 23.0 | 26.2 28.9 28.9 | 33.8 
CO ee eee 1,877-2 | 1,827.2 | 1,767.3 | 2,105.8 | 2.358.4 | 2,399.8 | 2,372.7 | 2,279.5 
Reectiesee Nh Pittine liters os : cat lenaiceaiaiiiies 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock.........00. | 4938 499.8 466.2 457-6 463.8 483.1 509.7 | 524.3 
Surplus fund............ 123.0 | 1322 116.9 120.5 128.1 [32.0 142.0 | 147.0 
Undivided profits....... 51.5 | 464) 44.9 46.1 | 56.4 61.2 61.6 | 63.2 
CPCMIRIOR.0 0 000 ccccecces 334-2 292.2 | 201.9 317-3 | 320.2 | 315.0 310.5 | 289.8 
Due to depositors....... | 683.8 666.2 668.4 | 887.9 | 1,083.1 | 1,134.9 1,063.6 | 993.0 
Due to banks. ..........| 175-8 | 179.8 165.1 267.9! 294.9! 259.9 | 270.4 | 246.4 
Other liabilities......... g.1 10.6 7:9 3.5} 11.9 137} 149) 15.8 
2,105.8 2,358.4 | 2,399.8 | 2,372.7 | 2279-5 
i 


POR evessesscece | 1,877.2 | 1,827.2 6767-3 
! 





The following table gives the various kinds and amounts of 








bonds held by the banks on November 1, 1883, and November 1, 








1884 : 

158}. 1584. 

EE GEE 6 cca wr ecccecosecces $ 632,000 —_— 
DE icetesenaseehpene sovbeceaves 201,327,750 $ 155,603,400 
Four and a-halfs.,.......... se00 41,319,700 49,537,450 
Pee GHGS nc ccccocece bésendeodeons 3,463,000 3,469,000 
Dt bcs cckisebbinanccnes, 008 e++.. 106,164,850 116,705,450 
$ 352,907,300 $ 325,316,309 


Upon reference to this table it will be seen 





that 


the aggregate 
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reduction of bonds deposited as security for circulation for the 
year ending November 1, 1884, was $27,591,000, and the changes 
were as follows: A reduction of $45,723,350 in amount of three- 
per-cent. bonds held; a reduction of $632,000, being all the three 
and one-half per cents. held; an increase of $10,540,600 in four 
per cents.; an increase of $8,217,750 in four and one-half per 
cents., and an increase of $6,000 in Pacific sixes. The total reduc- 
tion of bonds deposited to secure circulation would have been 
much greater, but the financial troubles of May reduced the market 
price of the four-and four and one-half per cents., and banks 
were enabled for a time to replace their called three per cents. 
by fours and four and one-halfs at a price which afforded an in- 
creased profit on circulation, and new banks took advantage of 
this state of affairs and also purchased fours and four and one- 
halfs tor deposit to secure their circulation. It will be seen upon 
reference to the table that the banks held on November 1, 1884, 
$ 155,604,400 of the three-per-cent. bonds under the act of July 
12, 1882, payable at the pleasure of the Government.* The total 
amount of these bonds outstanding on November 1 was $ 194,- 
190,500. The Comptroller points out that these bonds will prob- 
ably be paid within the next two years, even if considerable changes 
are made in the tariff, and from 1887 to 1891, when the $250,000,- 
ooo of four and a-half per cents. mature, there will be no bonds 
which the Government can call in for redemption. No doubt the 
accumulation of surplus revenue, if it continues to accrue at the 
present rate during the four years between 1887 and 1891, together 
with the revenues of 1892, will be more than sufficient to pay off 
the four and a-half per cents, and from 1892 until 1907 it will be 
impossible for the Government to use any of its surplus revenues 
for the payment of its bonds, except at the option of their holders. 
It is apparent that the Government cannot accumulate and hold 
its surplus revenues even during the short period from 1887 to 
1892, without great disturbances to the business interests of the 
country, and much less can it do so during the longer period of 
1892 to 1907. It appears, therefore, that the foregoing considera- 
tions should be given due weight in any plan for the funding of 
the four-per-cent. bonds maturing in 1907, and the Comptroller, 
therefore, suggests that the principal difficulties of the situation may, 
perhaps, be obviated, as well as the reduction of interest effected 
by funding these bonds into others which shall mature in propor- 
tionate amounts at certain fixed intervals. Thus, the $738,000,000 of 
four per cents. might be funded into an equal amount of three or 
two-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, one-fifth of which, or $ 147,600,000, to 
mature at intervals. of five years, the first installment falling due 
July 1, 1897, and the remaining installments of $ 147,600,000 each on 
the first of July in the last year of each succeeding period of five 
years, namely, 1902, 1907, 1912, and 1917. The average maturity of 
these five classes of bonds would be the same as that of the pres- 
ent four per cents., namely, July 1, 1907. Whatever course may be 
deemed expedient by Congress in regard to the funding or future 
payment of the public debt, the Comptroller is of the opinion that 
it is perfectly safe and will afford great benefit to the public to 
permit an issue by the National banks of circulation to the extent 


of 100 per cent. of the par value of the bonds deposited, instead of 


* Of these bonds $9,586,200 have been called for payment on which interest ceased on 
November 1, 1884. If these bonds are not replaced by others bearing interest, there will be 
an immediate further reduction in circulation of 90 per cent. of their amount. 
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ninety per cent. Even admitting that the bonds representing the 
public debt, when funded at lower rates, might at times in the fu- 
ture be below par in the market, the Government would, if forced 
to redeem the notes of insolvent National banks, always have the 
right to cancel the bonds on deposit securing the same, and thus 
extinguish an amount of its debt equal, dollar for dollar, to the 
notes redeemed. It is further submitted that the profit on circula- 
tion may be increased to a point which will induce the banks to 
keep up their circulation to a maximum, and stop the contraction 
of their circulation which is now occurring, by repealing the law 
taxing the circulation at the rate of one-half of one per cent. 
semi-annually. In concluding this subject the Comptroller wishes to 
have it distinctly understood that he is not in favor of any meas- 
ure which will cause inflation. He is of opinion that the present 
aggregate paper circulation, made up of legal tender and National 
bank notes and of gold and silver certificates, is ample for all the 
needs of business. He believes, however, that the sudden contrac- 
tion of the National bank circulaticn, which, without appropriate 
legislation, is imminent, will seriously embarrass the business of the 
country, and that, if this contraction is permitted to go on, it may 
result in the entire discontinuance of the issue of notes by National 
banks. 

In considering the financial troubles of May 1884, the Comptrol- 
ler calls attention to the fact that while many banks and private 
banking firms of excellent repute failed, only one association organ- 
ized under the National bank Act failed, and only one suspended 
in the City of New York. The liabilities of State banks and pri- 
vate bankers failing during the month of May in that city, it is es- 
timated, exceed, in the aggregate, $ 32,co0,000, while the liabilities 
of the only National bank in the same category was about $ 4,250,- 
ooo, no loss to the public occurring through the National bank 
which suspended. Only eleven National banks failed in the United 
States during the year, although more than too banks and bankers 
other than National failed during the same period. 

Since the commencement of the National banking system 1oo 
banks have been placed in the hands of receivers, 474 banks have 
voluntarily closed their business, and the corporate existence of 15 
banks has expired by limitation. Of the banks in the hands of 
receivers, 9 had been previously placed in voluntary liquidation 
by their stockholders, but failing to pay their depositors, receivers 
were afterwards appointed by the Comptroller to wind up their 
affairs. Of the too banks placed in the hands of receivers, 63 
have been finally closed, leaving 37 still in process of settlement ; 
21 of which, as has been seen, are awaiting the results of pend- 
ing litigation, leaving about 16 receiverships only in acfzve operation. 

The loss to creditors of National banks which have been placed 
in the hands of receivers during the twenty-one years that have 
elapsed since the passage of the act of February 25, 1863, has 
been about $8,266,000. The annual average loss has been, there- 
fore, about $400,000 in the business of corporations having an 
annual average capital of about $450,000,000, and with deposits in 
their hands, averaging constantly over $ 800,000,000; or about one- 
twentieth of one per cent. of annual loss to depositors. 

The total amount paid to creditors of insolvent National banks 
amounts to $ 23,499,522, upon proved claims amounting to $ 38,489,810. 

The late date at which this report has reached us, precludes fur 
ther extracts until next month. 
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Outlines of Roman Law comprising its Historical Growth and General Prin- 
ciples. By WiLtiAM C, Morey, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Political Science in the University of Rochester. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The author states in the preface his prime object in preparing the work. 
It is to serve as a manual for the use of students and others who desire 
an elementary knowledge of the history and principles of the Roman Law. 
Prof. Hadley, of Yale College, several years before his death, gave a short 
course of lectures annually on this subject, which were of great interest and 
value. 

The first part of the work relates to the growth of the Roman law. The 
organization of early Roman society, the character of the twelve tables, of 
which fragments only exist, the enlargement of the State and the extension 
of the franchise, the jurisdiction, character and functions of the Roman 
Praetor, the establishment of the imperial system, its reorganization begun by 
Diocletian and its codification by Justinian—are some of the topics treated’ 
in the first part of the work. The second part relates to the general prin- 
ciples or substance of the Roman law. After a short introductory chapter 
on the fundamental concepts and divisions of the law, the author considers 
first the laws relating to persons; and, secondly, those relating to things; 
and, lastly, the remedies for the violation of rights. The Romans regarded 
law as resting in justice—an element in the moral nature of man—and re- 
motely on the moral order of the universe. Moreover, as Prof. Morey says, 
not only was law based on a moral principle, ‘‘it was also conceived to be 
a means for the attainment of a moral end.” A system of law so broadly 
and deeply conceived is well worthy of study and of a piace in a system of 
liberal education. Of all the work done by the Romans for the world, their 
system of jurisprudence was the best, and is the most enduring. This will 
be studied and admired when the name and exploits of every Czsar shall 
be forgotten. Prof. Morey has written a highly useful book, and we trust 
that it will be read as widely and thoroughly as the importance of the sub- 
ject merits. 


Property and Progress; or a Brief Inquiry into Contemporary Social Agitation 
in England. By W. H. MALLock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1884. 

This is a felicitously entitled work, combating the leading doctrines an- 
nounced by Henry George in his Progress and Poverty. It is a work of 
very unequal ability. Some of his refutations of George’s positions are strong, 
others are notably weak. His reply to George’s criticisms of Malthus, for 
example, is scarcely worthy the name of reply. The errors in the Malthu- 
sian doctrine were clearly seen long before George wrote, he contributed 
nothing whatever on that side of the subject, and we are unable to perceive 
that Mr. Mallock has fortified Malthus’s positions at any point. The writer 
30 
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in this country who first demolished Malthus was Alexander Everett during 
his controversy with Prof. Tucker of the University of Virginia. But when 
George wrote his book he had never seen Everett’s writings, and indeed had 
read but few economic writers on any subject. This is one of the most 
remarkable things about his book, that he drew so much from his own see- 
ing and reasonings. Mr. Mallock is more successful when criticising Mr. 
George’s ideas concerning the payment of labor. But if Mr. George’s doc- 
trine—that the laboring class always creates its own wages as it receives them— 
be incorrect, is not the opposite doctrine also, that wages are always drawn 
from capital. It seems to us that Mr. George has shown that the old doc- 
trine is faulty, while Mr. Mallock has shown that Mr. George claims too 
much for the laboring class, when maintaining that they always create their 
wages as they receive them. The style of the book is good, some things 
are strongly and well said, and it will serve a useful purpose. The author, 
though, is guilty of a great blunder in saying of George’s book that, ‘‘In 
America its sale was so large and rapid that it had already gone through a 
hundred editions there before it was known by so much as its name” in 
England. Before the first edition was sold in this country, Prof. Leslie re- 
viewed it in the London Academy, and it has had a far wider sale abroad than 
in the country of its original publication. 


Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States. By JOSEPH NIMMo, 
Jr., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, for the Fiscal Year 1882-83. 
Washington. 1884. 

The great value and magnitude of our internal commerce is clearly shown 
in the annual report of Mr. Nimmo, chief of the Bureau of Statistics. The 
value of the products is seven times the total value of our foreign com- 
merce; nearly three times the total value of the foreign commerce of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and five times the total value of the foreign commerce 
of France, including in each case both imports and exports. The total 
value of the products of industry in the United States is also shown to be 
a little more than twice the total value of the exports of merchandise 
from all the countries of Europe. The United States is now the largest 
manufacturing country on the globe. The value of the products of 
American manufacture consumed at home is five times the value of the 
manufactured products of Great Britain and Ireland exported to all other 
countries, and more than fourteen times the value of the exports of 
the manufactured products from France to all other countries. The rela- 
tive value of the internal as compared with the foreign commerce of the 
country is also illustrated by statements showing that 99 per cent. of the 
coal mined in this country, 95 per cent. of our iron and steel products, 95 
per cent. of the products of our leather industry, more than gg per cent. of 
our manufactures of wool, 95 per cent. of the product of our cotton manu- 
factures, more than 99 per cent. of our manufactures of silk, and -97 per 
cent. of our manufactures of glass, glassware, earthenware, and stoneware are 
consumed in the United States. The report shows that the total value of 
the exports of merchandise from and imports of merchandise into California, 
Oregon, and Washington territory for the year ended June 30, 1884, was 
$83,565,814. The value of exports was $46,386,284, and imports $37,179,- 
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530. The exports of petroleum and petroleum products for the eight months 
ended August 31, 1884, was 327,091,317 gallons representing - $ 30,606,628. 
The exports for the same period of the previous year were 344,892,207 
gallons, representing $30,917,632. These facts and figures are highly sug- 
gestive. They bring into bold relief the importance of our domestic com- 
merce. Compared with this our foreign commerce is a small business. Nor 
need we trouble ourselves to enlarge it so long as foreigners are willing to 
carry our products to other countries at such a small profit to themselves. 
We can do far better with our capital than to invest it in steamships until 
they pay much better than even the most favored lines which run from our 
ports to foreign ones are now paying. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. RESPONSIBILITY FOR COLLECTING AGENTS. 


On October 17th, the date of N. C. Snider & Sons’ (bankers, Grenada, 
Miss. ) assignment, we received from them their draft on New York as re- 
turns for collections we sent them, which were the property of a New 
York bank. Believing the loss, if any, to be upon our New York friends, 
who were the owners of the collection paper, we indorsed the draft to 
them without recourse, but they return it protested for non-payment, and 
make claim upon us for the amount. Snider & Son were the only bankers 
at Grenada, and were of sufficient reputation for us to send our own paper 
to them. We always sent for collection and ve/urns, and never for credit. 

Where do you think the loss should fall ? 

REPLY.—Upon the New York bank. This case involves the much disputed 
question whether a bank, which receives for collection negotiable paper, pay- 
able at a distant place, is responsible for the solvency of the agents or cor- 
respondents to whom it commits the paper for presentment upon the parties 
liable thereon. Our correspondent will find a full discussion of the subject 
in our number for July, 1878, p. 63. We think the better rule is that, if 
the collecting bank has used reasonable and proper care in the selection of 
its agents or correspondents, it is not responsible, and we answer the inquiry 
upon that theory. The law of New York and Ohio, and perhaps of some 
other States, is otherwise; and the issue of a suit, if one should grow out 
of the facts stated in the inquiry, must depend upon the law governing the 
particular tribunal before which the suit may be tried. The courts of Ten- 
nessee, from which State the inquiry comes, follow the rule which we have 
adopted. Bank of Louisville v. Bank of Knoxville, 8 Baxter rot, 


II. DEATH OF DRAWER OF A CHECK. 


A lady inherited an estate, by which she at times became in possession of 
sums of money, and not wishing to be troubled to draw a check each time 
she needed a small amount, handed all her money, upon receipt, to her son, 
who deposited it to his own credit. The fact of the money not being his 
own we did not learn until after his death, though we suspected that he 
was not the owner of it. The son became in delicate health, and she sup- 
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ported him altogether. Two days before he died he drew a check in his own 
writing for $3,450, the balance of money he knew to be standing to his 
credit on our books, and gave it to her, she having previously always kept the 
bank book in her own possession. In drawing the check he had failed to date 
it, and his mother, noticing that fact later in the day, called in two 
neighbors, who witnessed him date the check and again hand it over to his 
mother. One of the witnesses advised her to come to the bank immediately 
and have the money transferred, though he says he did not know that the 
check could not be paid after drawer’s death. The mother was so worked up 
by the loss of an only son that she would not follow the advice of the wit- 
ness, but after the son had been buried one week she presented the check. 
We refused payment, and now hold the matter under consideration. Addi- 
tional facts in the case are that she is able to prove, by the court records, 
that on a day in July, upon which her son made a deposit of $2,500, she 
transferred property, for which she received $2,800, retaining $300, and 
giving the balance to her son to deposit in a safe place for her. She can, 
as well, prove actual ownership of all money standing to his credit. The son 
has no debts outstanding. Would not the bank be justified in paying the 
check under these extraordinary circumstances? Had it been his own earned 
money, was not the gift of the check, in the presence of two reliable wit- 
nesses, the gift of the money? 


REPLY.—We think the check was revoked by the death of the son (see last 
November number, p. 387), and that there was no valid gift of it to his mother. 
(See Morse on Banking, p. 381.) Wedo not see how the check, as a check, can 
properly be paid. But, upon another ground, the bank may rightfully pay the 
amount of the deposit to the mother, if satisfied of the truth of the facts 
stated in the inquiry. It is evident that the money was not the son’s money, but 
that he deposited it merely as her agent. It is well settled that, where an 
agent deposits the money of his principal in a bank, a trust is impressed 
upon the deposit in favor of the principal, which the principal can enforce, 
if occasion requires it, by proceedings brought directly against the bank in 
his own name. Van Allen v. American National Bank, 52 N. Y. 4; lu re 
Hallett’s Estate, Kunatchbull v. Hallett, L. R. 13 Ch. D. 696. The facts 
stated appear to bring the case clearly within this rule, and, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances, we can see no objection to paying the amount of the 
deposit over to the mother, as the real owner of it, keeping the check as 
an authority for the payment, for what it may be worth. 


III. LIABILITY OF INDORSER OF CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Is it necessary to protest a certificate of deposit, payment on which is re- 
fused, because the issuing bank does not recognize payee’s signature ? 

RepLy.—The liability of the indorser of a certificate of deposit is the same 
as that of the indorser of a promissory note, and he is entitled to require 
that a demand shall be made upon the issuer of the certificate, and that no- 
tice of its non-payment shall be given to him, in precisely the same way as 
the indorser of a promissory note. Daniel on Neg. Insts., § 1,702. Pro- 
test, in the sense of protest by a notary public, is unnecessary in either case. 
It is of no importance what reason the issuer may give for the refusal to 
pay. Of course no protest is requisite to fix 4Azs liability, and the only 
reason conceivable for a question on that point is that, in the event of a 
claim for damages, the fact of his refusal to pay may be: more distinctly 
proven by the certificate of a notary. 
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REDEMPTION EXPENSES.—The Treasurer of the United States has informed 
the officers of the National banks that the rate of assessment for expenses 
for the redemption of National bank notes for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1884, is $1.31 978-1000 for each $1,000. The aggregate amount of Na- 
tional bank notes redeemed ,and assorted during the year was $ 121,911,764, 
and the total expense for transportation and assorting was $160,897. <3 





New York.—Mr. George Montague, President of the Seventh Ward Na- 
tional Bank, has been elected and has accepted the presidency of the Second 
National Bank. Mr. Montague started as a clerk in the Troy City Bank in 
the year 1845. In 1859 he entered the Merchants’ Exchange Bank of this 
city as a teller. In 1865 he was appointed cashier of the Seventh Ward 
Bank, and has been its president since 1872. 


THE METROPOLITAN BANK.—A meeting of the stockholders of the Metro- 
politan Bank was held on November i8th to consider the advisability of 
liquidating the affairs of the institution. About 30,000 shares of stock were 
represented. After a long discussion, a proposition to liquidate was sub- 
mitted, and received the support of about 25,000 shares. The motion was de- 
clared carried. 

It is stated that the reason for the decision to go into liquidation was" to 
prevent the appointment of a receiver and an unnecessary expenditure ‘of 
money. The books prove that depositors will be paid in full, and stockhold- 
ers may in time receive twenty-five per cent. on the dollar. The bank 
building will be sold at once, and only the cashier and one clerk retained to 
wind up the bank’s affairs. Mr. George I. Seney has turned over to the bank 
about $1,500,000 worth of property. 


WASHINGTON.—Mr. H. D. Cooke, of the firm of H. D. Cooke, & Co., 
bankers, who recently closed their doors in this city, has made an offer of 
compromise to the creditors looking toward the immediate settlement of minor 
claims and an extension of time on larger ones. A large number of signa- 
tures of the creditors has been obtained. ‘Those most interested express a 
willingness to allow three or four years’ time for the settlement of their 
claims, believing that the failure was an honest one, and that the assets will 
eventually realize more than the liabilities of the firm. 


INDIANA.—The official report, to State Auditor Rice, of the condition of 
the State Banks of Indiana, shows that there are now twenty-seven in the 
State, with a paid-up capital stock of $1,449,200, total resources of $ 4,201,- 
609, and a total surplus fund of $261,943. Six new banks were organized 
under the State law during the year, their capital stock being $255,000, 
and two other banks increased their capital, making the total increase of the 
year $325,000, and of surplus about $58,000. The report says that six of 
the State banks were formerly National banks; that but one bank has 
abandoned the State law and organized under the National law, and that 
no State bank has ever failed, although some of them have been in exist- 
ence eleven years. The deposits have been reduced during the year from 
$2,654,140 to $1,964,899, which has necessitated a reduction of loans, but 
= general condition is reported by the examiners to be sound and satis- 
actory. 


MAINE.—The Portland Trust Company, which has recently been organized, 
will shortly open its doors for business, and aims to fill a place hitherto 
unoccupied in the State of Maine. The paid-in capital of the company is 
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$100,000, with authority to increase to $1,000,000. Its management is under 
a board of fifteen trustees, among whom are some of the strongest business 
men and capitalists of the State. Confidence of a safe and successful busi- 
ness is assured by the names of Harrison J. Libby, for many years President 
of the First National Bank of Portland; William G. Davis, founder of the: 
Portland Packing Company; Philip Henry Brown, banker; Governor Fred- 
erick Robie; S. A. Holbrook, late State Treasurer; Joseph S. Wheelwright, 
of Bangor; A. P. Wiswell, National Bank Examiner, and others. The 
officers are, Harrison J. Libby, President ; William E. Gould, Vice-President, 
and Harry Butler, Secretary. 


MississipPi.—The Mississippi Valley Bank of Vicksburg failed in Novem- 
ber, 1883, and an assignment was made by George M. Klein, President of 
the bank, in which $450,000 of indebtedness was preferred. The test case of 
the Hanover National Bank, of New York, to set aside the assignment, was 
heard before Judge Hill, of the United States District Court, at Jackson, 
on November 29th. The case was ably argued by counsel on both sides, but 
Judge Hill rendered a decision setting aside the assignment. 


New York.—The Middletown National Bank, at Middletown, closed its 
doors on November 28, and has gone into the hands of a receiver. Its 
capital was $200,000, with surplus and undivided profits reputed as over 
$100,000. The failure was caused by unsafe loans, especially by the taking 
of drafts without due security from B. D. Brown, a grain dealer of Indian- 
apolis. It is believed that the assets will suffice to pay depositors in full. 
A. W. Blye, of Syracuse, took possession as receiver on December 2d. 


RATES OF INTEREST IN THE SOUTH.—A Southern paper asserts that one of 
the evils under which the entire South is laboring is the excessive rate of 
interest charged by banks and local money changers, the rates ranging from 
two per cent. a month to ten and twelve per cent. a year. It adds that 
there are a dozen towns throughout the Carolinas and Georgia where capital- 
ists could do a fine business in competition with the old banks. In _ justice 
to Southern banking institutions, it may be said, however, that these exces- 
sive rates are charged in towns of 6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants where there is 
only one bank, and not in the principal cities. 

It will doubtless be found also that the rule, ‘“‘high interest means poor 
security,”” prevails where this evil is complained of. There is no use for 
bankers to attempt the making of loans on the security of lands or build- 
ings, which is all that can be offered by many borrowers in the _ interior 
points of the South. 


TrExas.—The private bank of Adams & Leonard, at Dallas, closed its doors 
on November 20. The firm is composed of Samuel J. Adams, and the estate 
of Jackson L. Leonard. The bank was largely patronized by cotton and 
cattle men of North Texas, and has enjoyed unlimited credit for fifteen 
years. The embarrassment results from the inability of the firm to realize 
on large loans to cattlemen. 

William H. Flippen was appointed assignee, and took immediate possession. 
The only cause of the assignment is the failure to make collections. Among 
the assets are nearly a million acres of unincumbered Texas lands. The 
Merchants’ Exchange passed a resolution of sympathy for Samuel J. Adams, 
surviving partner. There has been no run on other banks. 

A schedule of liabilities, filed on November 29, shows total liabilities $317,- 
877 ; assets, $612,591. . Depositors will be paid in full. 


CHICAGO, AND St. Louis.—Fast special daily trains between these two 
cities began in November to run over the Burlington route. These trains 
comprise first-class coaches, Pullman sleepers, and reclining-chair cars, of which 
the seats are free. Running through without change, they leave Chicago at 
8.30 P.M., reach St. Louis 7.45 A.M.; and leave St. Louis at 8 P.M., arriv- 
ing at Chicago 7.30 A.M. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad cer- 
tainly affords the best route between these two cities. 
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CANADA.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Federal Bank, Toronto, 
on November 20, the general manager submitted a long report, showing 
that the losses were unexpectedly large. He recommended the reduction of 
the capital from $3,000,000 to $1,250,000. He made special reference to 
three principal items of loss, namely: Michigan lumber account, lock-up in 
Manitoba, and loss by the Commercial Loan and Stock Company. 


BRITISH Coupon CoONSOLS.—The President of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Mr. Jno. Jay Knox, has received from Frank May, the chief Cashier 
of the Bank of England, a specimen of a coupon consol of the English Gov- 
vernment. The specimen is for £50 sterling with 1I9 semi-annual coupons 
attached for 15s. each, less income-tax. 

Mr. May, in his letter, says:—‘* With regard to your request for a form of 
our consol certificates to bearer, I am sorry that I cannot send you the same 
on genuine paper. I have, however, by permission of the Governors, had a 
specimen printed on ordinary paper, which I now enclose, and which I doubt 
not will answer your purpose. They are issued under the Act in multiples 
of £50, and the amounts are £50, £100, £200, £500, and £1,000. They 
are, as you will see on the face, transferable by delivery, so long as they are 
left in biank.” 

These coupon consols are not known in this market, and it is believed 
that none have ever been offered here. 

The form of the consol is as follows: 

CONSOLIDATED 
£3 per Centum Annuities 
Stock Certificate. 
Z Fifty A 00000. 

This is to certify that the bearer of this certificate*............. PTO 
is entitled to Fifty Pounds Consolidated Three per Centum Annuities, subject 
to the provisions of the Act, 26th Victoria, cap. 28, and to the regulations 
See GE OU, hh eee cece won en ovesorass oeccccee 

LONDON, 2d June, 1881. Chief Accountant, Bank of England. 

A 00000. Z Fifty. 

* This certificate is transferable by delivery so long as the blank is not filled up. But the 

ansfer may be restricted by the insertion of a name, with address and quality in full. 

The coupons are payable at the Bank of England, and at any of its country branches, 


When the coupons are exhausted, this certificate will be exchanged on presentation at the 
chief cashier's office, Bank of England, for a new certificate with fresh coupons attached, 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from November No., page 393.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
3261 First National Bank............ A. H. Barnes, 
Lampasas, TEX. F. R. Malone, $50,000 
3262 Merchants’ National Bank...... John Cromb, 
Crookston, MINN. W. M. Ross, 75,000 
3263 First National Bank............. Rich’d Campbell, 
Independence, lowa. Geo. B. Warne, _ 100,000 
3264 First National Bank............ Robt. M. Steel, 
Ovid, MICH. H, N. Keys, 30,000 
3265 First National Bank............ Louis Walton, 
Harper, KAN. Geo. D. Thompson, 50,000 
3266 Palatka National Bank......... Jos. F. Dean, 
Palatka, FLA. Arthur J. Morton, 50,000 
3267 Huron National Bank.......... Lewis W. Hazen, 
Huron, DAK. John A. Fowler, 50,000 
3268 First National Bank............ Jos, Jackson, 


Maryville, Mo. John C. Terhune, 100,000 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No. page 393). 


Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
N. Y. Ciry.—Second National Bank.... Geo. Montague, /r Jas. A. Trowbridge. 
a n Seventh Ward Nat’! B’k.. A. C. Downing, Pr., pro tem. Geo. Montague. 
. First National Bank, Asa Fisher, ?r G. H. Fairchild. 
= G.H. Fairchild Cas 
.. First National Bank, Canton... E. P. Brown, Cas M. Ward. 
. First Nat’] Bank, Valley City... John Russell, /r C. F. Kindred. 
Merchants’ Nat’! B’k, Peoria... Thad. S. Ely, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
. First Nat’l Bank, Petersburg... Wm. C. Smoot, Pr John A, Brahm.* 
. First Nat’l Bank, Wyoming.... Cyrus Bocock, Cas Jas. Hunter, 
. First National Bank, \ E. B. Phillips, Cas R. M. Nixon. 
New Castle. } Dr.W. F. Boor, V.?.,4.P?, Wm. Murphey. 
- ’ | W. Taylor, Pr 
Farmers’ Bank, Fontanelle.. . ) A. E. Jackson, Cas 
. Garden Grove B’k, Garden Gr.. G. J. Woodbury, Cas.... 
. Farm, & Merchants’ Bank, {| U. G. Paris, Pr Alex. Parker. 
Cawker City.) F. M. Owen, Cas Geo. W. Mathews. 
. Morris Co. S. B., Council Grove. Lewis Mead, Pr Alfred Knowles. 


’ . Rob’t Kerr, /r W. L. Blair. 
- Farmers’ Bank, Winfeld.... John A. Eaton, Cas O. C, Ewart. 


. Bank of Wyandotte D. R. Emmons, Cas A. H. Rogers. 
Ticonic Nat’l Bank, Waterville. N. R. Boutelle, Pr S. Appleton. 


New England N.B,, Boston.... Sam’l Atherton, Pr Thos. Lamb. 
. Packard National Bank, \ R. A. Packard, Pr N. F. Henry.* 
Greenfield. | W. G. Packard, Cas R. A. Packard. 


. Seligsman B’k of Commerce, ! Edw. H. Doyle, Cas W. M. Pulford. 
East Saginaw. | 


. First Nat’] Bank, Menominee.. A. Spies, V. Pr 
First Nat’l Bank, Vicksburg.... S. T. Barnett, V. Pr 
. Citizens’ Nat’l B., Kansas City. J. J. Squier, Pr S. McWilliams. 
Bozeman National Bank, \ Thos. Lewis, V. Pr 
Bozeman. } C. H. Cobb, Cas D. F. Sherman. 


... Kearney Nat’l B’k, Kearney.... J. J. Bartlett, V. Pr 
. Farm. & Merch. B’k, Scotia.... T. P. Lanigan, Pr 


. National Bank of Rahway B. M. Price, Pr..... A. F, Shotwell. 
Socorro Co. Bank, Socorro.... W. D. Burlingame, Cas.. Geo. G. Stiles. 
Quaker City N.B., Quaker City. John R. Hall, Cas T. M. Johnson. 
First Nat’] Bank, Greensburg... Jas, C. Clarke, V. Pr... 

.. Lititz National Bank, Lititz... Nath’1S. Wolle, Cas... 
.. Commercial N. B., Pittsburgh. J. A. Knox, Actg. Cas.. John D. Fraser. 
a ge Nat’l Bank, Warren.. Francis Henry, Cas A. G. Hertzel.* 

. N. B. of West a0 Neel I. Cary Carver, Cas P. F. Whitehead.* 

. First National Bank, Warren.. Alfred B. Gardner, Cas.. Wm. P. Freeborn.* 
Windsor Nat’! B’k., Windsor.. Ripley Clark, V. Pr 

. Wyoming Nat'l B’k, Laramie.. Otto Gramm, V. Pr..... 

* Deceased. 





THE TRANSFER OF STOCK.—A new work by Abbott Lawrence Lowell*and 
Francis C. Lowell, on the 7ransfer of Stock in Private Corporations, is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. A description of the work may be 
found in our advertising supplement. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from November No., page 392.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
DakK.... Castalia........ Charles Mix County Bank (Henry & Lucas). 
— er ee eG FORO 6s. Cid ehh pees cenes 
$ 50,000 Lewis W. Hazen, Pr. John A. Fowler, Cas. 
© .. Pere Rivet..... Park River Bank......... Gilman, Son & Co. 
David H. Beecher, Pr, Sidney Clarke, Cas. 
Pelikan PEs + eee Palatka National Bank... j= =... «- retmee 
$ 50,000 Jos. F. Dean, Pr. Arthur J. Morton, Cas. 
Iowa... Atlantic........ M. N. Graves, B’k (M. N. Graves). ......... wae 
» .,. Estherville..... B’k of Estherville (Woods, Atkins & Co.) ........ 
» .,. Independence . First National Bank...... First National Bank. 
$ 100,000 Rich’d Campbell, /r. Geo. B. Warne, Cas. 
KAN.... Harper......... First National Bank...... Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
50,000 Louis Walton, Pr. G. D. Thompson, Cas. 

SE. . do WO ncseaces Bank of Wayne....(M. S. Herring). Kountze Bros, 
Mp..... Baltimore...... Isaac F. Nicholson....... Hallgarten & Co. 
a ee First National Bank...... Fourth National Bank. 

$ 30,000 Rob’t M. Steel, Pr, H. N. Keys, Cas. 
MINN... Crookston...... Merchants’ Nat’l B’k...... Gilman, Son & Co. 
$ 75,000 John Cromb, Pr. W. M. Ross, Cas. 
Mo..... Maryville...... eee 
$ 100,000 Jos. Jackson, Pr. John C. Terhune, Cas. 
NEB.... Westerville .... D. Heffleman............ Kountze Bros. 
N. MEx. Springer....... Springer Mercan. & Bkg. Co. Kountze Bros. 
On10... Cleveland...... Mercantile Nat’! Bank.... Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
1,000,000 T. P. Handy, Pr. Chas. L. Murphy, Cas. 
» .. Winchester..... Winchester Bank......... Lincoln National Bank. 
$ 50,000 G. Baird, Pr. L. J. Fenton, Cas. 
Tex.... Lampasas...... First National Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
$ 50,000 A. H. Barnes, Pr. F. R. Malone, Cas. 
CANADA Brampton...... Central Bank of Canada.. Geo. S. Herchmer, Mgr. 
»  .. Tottenham..... Bank of Hamilton........ John J. Cisco & Son. 


W. P. Robarts, Agent. 





—_—_—_—_——»-9-<— 


“BANK Deposirors’ SAFETY ASSOCIATION.”—The latest novelty in the 
direction of safeguards is indicated by the circular of an ‘‘association” under 
the above title. For the consideration of $10 the first year, and $5 for 
subsequent years, it proposes to ascertain when bank officers are living be- 
yond their means, or are engaged in speculation which requires large amounts 


of money, and to warn its subscribers of danger in time. 


If the mere existence of such an association could have the effect of a 
check upon reckless bank officials, it might justify its being. But to the 
unregenerate mind, the old Latin query suggests itself: ‘*‘ Who shall watch 


the watchman?” 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


( Monthly List, continued from November No., page 394.) 


Metropolitan N. B.; went into voluntary liquidation Nov. 18. 

Denslow, Easton & Herts; dissolved; new firms Denslow 
& Herts, and Easton, Nichols & Co. 

Morris, Brown & Co.; now Morris & Sons. 

Rico Banking Co.; closing out business. 

Merchants & Miners’ B’k (P. J. Sours); assigned to W. D. 
School field. 

James Staples; now James Staples & Co. 

Merchants’ N. B; went into voluntary liquidation Oct. 28. 

B’k of Oriska (Perkins, Robbins & Co.); closing out business. 

Bank of Watertown ; assigned. 

People’s Bank (C. D. Hoblitt & Co.); failed. 

First National Bank; gone into voluntary liquidation. 

Citizens’ Nat’] B’k; went into voluntary liquidation Nov. 11. 

Hyatt, Levings & Co.; suspended Nov. 18. 

Sam’! C. Farmer & Sons ; suspended Nov. 12. 

First National Bank; went into voluntary liquidation. 

Exchange Bank (Gauze, Macy & Co.) ; assigned. 

Thompson & Walton; now First National Bank. 

DeCamp, Upton & Co.; now First National Bank. 

Merchants’ Bank ; now Merchants’ National Bank. 

Manufacturers’ N. B.; went into voluntary liquidation Nov. 1. 

Fletcher & Way; now Austin & Way. 

Harden & Stewart ; now Bank of Liberty. 

Portsmouth Trust & Guarantee Co.; assigned Nov. 17. 

Porter & Clouthier; succeeded by Springer Mercantile & 
Banking Co. 

John M. Masterton & Co.; assigned Nov. 18. 

Merchants’ Nat’! B’k ; about to go into voluntary liquidation. 

Farm. & Merchants’ National Bank; went into voluntary 
liquidation Nov. Io. 


New Brighton.. Nat’l B’k of Beaver County ; succeeded by National Bank of 





BANKING BUSINESS WANTED.—A banker of successful experience wishes to 
buy a desirable banking business in some thriving town in Minnesota, Iowa, 


New Brighton. 
Adams & Leonard ; failed Nov. 20. 
Geo. T. Malone & Co.; now First National Bank. 


Dan’l Campbell; now D. Campbell & Co. 
Wallis, Ramsay & Co.; failed; 


Kansas, Missouri, or Nebraska. An interest in a National bank with an 
official position preferred. Address ‘‘ BEACH,” Care BANKER’s MAGAZINE, 
y . 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of November has been a broken one in business circles, and 
both finance and trade have suffered from the breach. The culmination of 
the shortest, but most exciting, Presidential campaign known in many years, 
in the most intense excitement over the suspense and doubt in regard to 
the result, completely paralyzed business for the first half of the month. 
Croaking over this dullness of trade, and predicting dire calamities for the 
future, in consequence of the change in the head of the National administra- 
tion, have occupied the larger part of the month. Near the close, however, 
these business ravens and false prophets have been without honor, even in 
their own party, for business in most branches began to improve, and where 
prices changed they generally advanced, not spasmodically or sharply, but grad- 
ually and without speculative activity or excitement, and the improvement 
both in prices and demand has been held. The steady undercurrent in both 
finance and trade surprised the Bears, who had become accustomed in the 
last year to look for a break to still lower prices after each rally. This ten- 
dency seemed to have been reversed, and each depression has met with re- 
newed investment and short buying, followed by a recovery and a slight fur- 
ther advance again. The shorts, who had sold on the result of the election, 


‘becoming alarmed, came in to cover and take their losses before the mar- 


kets should get away from them. This caused quite an advance in most of 
the speculative markets during the third week of the month. The last week 
was broken up by the National holiday, and a general observance of the 
same, which caused some realizing by the longs. Naturally prices eased off 
on this during the early part of Thanksgiving week. But in the latter part 
the decline was arrested again by striking this rock of investment demand 
that has been thrown up under the sea of speculation, forewarning the 
wreckers that it would not be safe hereafter for them to sail that sea in 
open boats with full sails, as they have been doing for two years. This in- 
vestment demand, strangely-enough, set in on the other side, and an advance 
in railroad stocks has been led by London, which has been a steady buyer 
at advancing prices for the last two weeks. Here is the strong feature of 
the situation, as Europe has been a seller of our securities for two years 
past, while our magnates of the stock market bought them and carried them 
on the enormous decline to sell them back to Europe now at almost bottom 
prices. This was the last source of recovery looked for in the stock market, 
while the men who have been looked to for its support were the last ones 
that were expected to sell at the bottom. This might argue weakness, that 
the men who manage our roads are willing to sell at these prices, and that 
Europe, which knows the least about their condition, is buying them, had 
not the latter sold during the past two years, when these same stocks were 
40@50 per cent. higher and the former bought. Europe was right then, and 
our railroad magnates wrong, and they have paid dearly for their error, until 
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it may now be more necessity than willingness that induces them to par, 
with their holdings. ‘This is the interpretation put upon the situation on the 
street, and by our own careful investors, who are quietly picking up good 
dividend-paying stocks of honestly-managed roads, paying for them and taking 
them off the street before the January disbursements are seeking investments 
and prices go higher. Such is the situation. Men of both parties admit that 
there will be no changes in the National administration that are likely to af- 
fect values, except of the Pacific roads, which are delinquent to the Gov- 
ernment. Prices of everything—except provisions and corn, which are not 
down to a new crop basis, and of real estate and rents, which are always the 
last things to come down after other things begin to go up and draw money 
out of the former—are all lower now than in 1877, when the recovery from 
our last depression began. Conditions now are almost identical with those of 
that year, and yet croakers then, as now, were talking of lower depths and 
no bottom to anything. They were then caught up in the whirlwind of re- 
covery and dragged along with it, but they got no good out of it, because 
they would not believe it was permanent until it had spent itself. Then they 
went in on the top, and were as wild ‘‘No top” Bulls as they had been 
‘*No bottom” Bears, and they were left as badly on the down of the past 
three years as they were on the up of the previous four years. Confidence 
is, therefore, at the bottom of the better state of affairs, and it is that quiet 
confidence that acts and keeps still, as Samuel Tilden did in 1876-7, when 
he invested in pig iron at higher prices than present ones and waited till he 
doubled his money. Such men are doing the same thing to-day in both 
stocks and produce, and in manufactured goods, which are below even the 
present abnormally low cost of production. Money in such investments is ab- 
solutely safe, as it is only a question of time, and a year at the most, be- 
fore production will have been curtailed, until prices advance, when there will 
be again a profit in manufacture. 

Now is the time, therefore, for people who have money hoarded to take 
it out and get aboard the train for better times before it leaves and com- 
pels them to come on a later and slower one. Shrewd men see this now, 
and are getting on before everybody sees it and wants to get on in Janu- 
ary. The same condition of affairs exists in the produce markets as shown 
above in the stock market. The Bears even say they dare not be short, 
with money so easy as now and gold still coming this way. With the rec- 
ognized return of confidence, this idle money will find its way into invest- 
ments, and with a higher rate of interest better times will be upon us, and 
both capital and labor find employment again at a profit. This ‘demand for 
investments has been seen for two weeks in the greater activity in the bond 
market, until good bonds are difficult to find. There are many who have 
invested in cotton and wheat at these low prices. Others are buying manu- 
factured goods that are too low. So soon, therefore, as demand for con- 
sumption begins to revive, it will be found that the supposed large stocks 
of produce and goods held in store are not on the market, but held for 
higher prices. Then mills will start to supply that increased demand, which 
will be still further increased by their giving employment to men now idle. 
‘This will start other allied trades, and before we know it the whole ma- 
hinery of industry and trade will be in motion and actively employed. 
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All the conditions exist to-day that did in 1877 when our last recovery 
began. 

Already our industrial situation is showing this in the starting up of iron 
and cotton mills that have been idle or on short time, and although wages 
have been reduced in many cases, low wages are far better than half time 
or none at all. Our export trade still lags, but it is never active just before 
the holidays, and we are doing as much as usual at this season of the year, 
with good prospects of a material increase after January settlements are made 
in Europe. Stocks of American and home-grown produce on the other side 
are lighter than usual. The continuance of the Trunk Line railroad war has 
favored a more free movement of our crops to the seaboard and helped some- 
what to stimulate export trade. This war is the dark spot hanging over 
the stock market, and yet in the face of it we have had higher prices. 
When it is over, and the incubus removed, demand and prices should both 
improve. Its effect on stocks seems to be over. The great increase of fail- 
ures for the month has been due to the interruption of business by election, 
which has rendered hitherto small and weak houses, who have to keep 
things moving in order to meet their bills, unable to realize, and they have 
had to suspend. But it has not been due to any new causes or losses, and 
hence there is little significance to be attached to what might otherwise ap- 
pear an evidence of worse instead of better times ahead. 

The improvement in cotton manufactures is due in part to shorter crop 
estimates and to an advance in raw material thereon. While in iron lower 
prices have ruled and these have largely stimulated the increased activity, 
yet this has been due as much to the rivalry of manufacturers to get the 
trade from each other as to the necessity to realize on stocks. The sales of 
steel rails at $26 have been due to this, and the break from $28 was use- 
less. There have been sales of iron at lower prices also, and $2 per ton 
off late prices is predicted in the trade. Yet numerous mills have started up 
with good orders reported for the winter. 

Coffee has advanced sharply on the strength in Europe, which is com- 
paratively bare of stock, and bullish, while stocks here are larger than usual 
and the trade holding back. Hence the advance of 50 points here in the 
last week of the month was mostly speculative, and may not hold unless the 
receipts at Rio de Janeiro fall off and stay light. The improvement in cotton 
has also been largely speculative, as stocks here were light, and shipments 
from the South going chiefly to Europe, which gave the opportunity to 
squeeze the shorts, and at the same time induce shipments to this market 
which is not getting its usual proportion of this crop. The petroleum 
speculation has been lifeless, as the trade were arrayed on the Bull side pre- 
pared for an advance from the break of a month ago, when the large new 
wells came in and broke the market. But their continuance made them timid, 
and they have waited for a decline in production before attempting to put 
up prices, as there was no public in the market, having been driven out by 
the constant ‘‘ milking” of the crude market. These new wells are now 
declining, and the situation in the field is getting stronger. The specula- 
tion, however, is left to the professionals and room-traders in the New York 
Exchanges, which now control the crude market, instead of Oil City as it did 


a year ago. 
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The seeding of winter wheat in this country has been considerably less this 
fall than last owing to the low price of wheat, and the same tendency holds 
true of all wheat-growing countries, as the price in England is lower than 
for one hundred years, and if the United States cannot raise it at these 
prices Europe certainly cannot, if other countries can. The corn crop was 
cured in fine condition, and is estimated as the largest crop of the finest 
quality ever raised. This means a large hog crop, as plenty of corn makes 
plenty of hogs. Yet the first half of the winter's packing will not be large, 
as it pays better to feed corn at the present prices of hogs than to ship 
it. After January the receipts of hogs are expected to be larger and prices 
lower when stocks have accumulated. The prevalence of hog cholera in the 
Middle and Western States is hastening receipts somewhat to save the hogs, 
and this may give a larger December packing than expected, and hasten 
the decline in products. Whether this will have any effect in curtailing con- 
sumption yet remains to be seen. Europe is using its own supplies as yet, 
and has a good crop, and this cholera epidemic may prejudice her against 
our meats. 

The minor markets have been generally steady and dull, but they are all 
on a healthy basis, and trade is improving where it is changed at all. Dry 
goods have done better for the past month, as the retail trade has increased 
and it is now beginning to be felt by the jobbers. But still it is dull, ex- 
cept in the clothing line, which is getting its winter trade now. 

On the whole, therefore, considering that we are at the end of the year, 
and closing up a year of bad business, that has brought shrinkage and losses 
to everybody, things are in a very healthy, sound condition, with every pros- 
pect of a marked improvement after the new year is fairly under way. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-houses returns compare as follows: 


1884. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Nov. 1... $ 291,724,100 . $77,430,100 . $32,338,700 . $ 315,989,400 . $12,985,300 . $31,271,450 
““ 8... 290,287,900 . 80,166,800 . 33,289,700 . 317,084,100 - 12,800,200 * ° 34,185,475 
€ 18... 291,550,400. 82,354,600 . 36,459,100 . 325,356,700 . 12,2419500 © 37,474,525 
“22... 288,539,700 . 84,370,500 - 37,347;400 . 325,887,400 . 11,711,600 . 40,246,050 


‘€ 29.+. 285,514,600. 85,273,200 . 38,450,400 . 325,825,300 . 11,643,500 . 42,267,175 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Nov. 1.....-- $140,753,100 .... £7,101,500 .... $5,789,300 .... $94,844,500 ...- $ 23,782,400 
7. Bervevss 142,066,500 .... 7,298,500 .... 5,850,900 .++. 98,813,600 .... 23,560,000 
7 Bi ccdues 142,544,800 «++. 7,160,900 ..++ 6,432,900 .... 99,788,500 .... 23,504,200 
ua Te 143,129,000 .... 7,259,100 .... 6,517,200 «+++ 99,100,800 ...+ 23,435,500 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1884. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
a ee »++ $73,835,950 sees $22,357,140 wee+ $70,168,441 sees $8,059,943 
a S..cccees 73454475 «ees 22,659,888 «see 69,321,065 saee 7:954,869 
7 “Bhicsee ess =. 735322,857 sees 22,891,740 sees 70,209,744 ovens 7,914,545 

— wer e+ 73,041,072 cco 22,783,952 sees 70,161,659 cece 729195241 
 “Giinseesees 72,602,524 seas 23,849,500 cows 7152615577 é an 7,921,455 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows : 
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QUOTATIONS : Nov. 3. Nov. 10. Nov. 17. Nov. 24. 
Discounts 5%4@6 -- 5%@6 + § @s% -- § @s% 
Call LeGRBcccccccccccce 2 @1% “ y% ve r% ee 14@r 
‘Treasury balances, coin. $128,493,010 .. $126,105,344 «- $125,895,069 .. $126,475,130 

Do. do. cur. $10,465,465 .. $8,975,038 .. $8,372,039 .. $10,012,236 


Sterling exchange has ranged during November at from 4.83@4.84% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.79@4.803{ for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5214%@523% 
for sight, and 52554@525 for 60 days. The closing rates of the month 
were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 480144@480% ; bankers’ ster- 
ling, sight, 4843{@485. Cable transfers, 485@485%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 525@5243%; sight, 5224¢@5217%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 52834 
@s28%. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’ 60 days, 944%@04%; sight, 947%@o5. 
Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 393{@39% ; sight, 40@40%. 


DEATHS. 


ADEE—On November 21, aged eighty years, GEORGE T. ADEE, formerly 
Vice-President of the National Bank of Commerce, New York. 

BUCKELEW.—On November 23, aged fifty-four years, IsAAc S. BUCKELEWw, 
President of the First National Bank of Jamesburg, N. J. 

Henry.—On November 4, aged eighty-one years, NATHAN F. HEeEnry, 
President of the Packard National Bank, Greenfield, Mass. 

HERTZEL.—On November 14, aged thirty years, A. G. HERTZEL, Cashier 
of the Citizens’ National Bank, Warren, Penn. 

HUEBENER.—On October 8, M. T. HUEBENER, Cashier of the Lititz Na- 
tional Bank, Lititz, Penn. 

Huston.—On November 2, aged fifty-seven years, Jos—EpH HusTon, Presi- 
dent of the Wood & Huston Bank, Marshall, Mo. 

MoziErR.—On October 31, aged forty-three years, D. C. Mozirer, Cashier 
of the Morrow County National Bank, Mount Gilead, Ohio. 

SCHENCK.—On November 16, aged seventy-three years, ULysses P. 
SCHENCK, President of the First National Bank, Vevay, Ind. 

SEAGRAVE.—On November 15, aged sixty-two years, GEORGE SEAGRAVE, 
President of the Weybossett National Bank, Providence, R. I. 

WEBER.—On November 9, aged sixty-four years, CHARLES WEBER, Presi- 
dent of the German Bank of Baltimore, Md. 

WHITEHEAD.—On October 14, aged forty-four, P. F. WHITEHEAD, Cashier 
of the National Bank of West Chester County, West Chester, Pa. 





